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THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


THE MEANING OF THE CONVENTION 


The R.E.A. is one of the troublers of Israel. Its function has always been to stir 
around on the frontier of social issues, to think and talk and agitate. It is not an 
action group. It has no program and wants none. As soon as other bodies take 
up the cudgels for ideas the Association has been clarifying, the Association aban- 
dons that field and moves into another of current importance. 


So will it be at the Cleveland convention. We shall think out loud. About 
what? 

Well, about education and authority in church and state. Four of the world’s 
greatest nations are bound hand and mind and mouth by relentless authorities— 
military, social, economic, religious. In those four nations freedom of conscience 
and of action is gone—except freedom to agree unreservedly with the powers that 
control the destinies of the state, whether they be right or wrong. 


In the United States, advocates of regimentation under totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment, both fascist and communist, are employing every artifice of propaganda 
and social pressure, even physical force, to draw us into their diverse camps. Per- 
haps we shall be forced to go. Which way, even the wisest of us does not know. 
We do know, however, that we are under pressure from every side, and that demo- 
cratic liberties, in religion and education especially, are in danger. 


Nobody is actually doing anything about it. Nobody knows what to do. The 
R.E.A. does not know; therefore it has taken up the problem for study. At Cleve- 
land we shall face these issues squarely, at the points where they impinge upon 
emit. and shali try to think our way through to a better understanding of the 
problem. 


When, and if, the issues do become clear, and significant action groups develop 
programs and techniques to handle them, the R.E.A. will pass on to other things. 


WIDEN THE FELLOWSHIP! 


Have you read the statement by Hugh Hartshorne, President of the R.E.A., on 
the last page of this JouRNAL? Have you examined that very interesting formulation 
of advantages you may invite your friends to share, on page 34? 


The degree to which the Association achieves success in its field depends on the 
quality and the breadth of its membership. Most of our members are educational 
and religious leaders, both professional and lay. This is a significant body. Upon 
them falls the heavy, responsibility of educating the youth of today and tomorrow. 


Unfortunately (or is it unfortunate?) we have no paid secretaries to travel about 
and promote the Association. Whatever is done to extend its usefulness will be 
done by those members who are so convinced of its usefulness that they will invite 
other educators to join with them. 


YOUR ATTENTION IS INVITED 


On the inside back cover of this JOURNAL is an announcement that will interest a 
number of people, teachers and ministers especially. Because some readers might 
not think to look inside that back cover, we mention it here. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Education and Authority in Church and State 
Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


April 12, 13, 14, 1937 


I Monday Evening 
Growing Threats to Religious Liberty 
. The War System 
B. The Economic Order 
C. The Significance of Religious Freedom in the Modern World 


II Tuesday Morning 
Consequences of the Unwarranted Exercise of Authority in Church and State 
Consequences of Yielding to Authority 
B. Consequences of Resisting Authority 


III Tuesday Afternoon 
Problems of Religious Education with Regard to the Exercise of Authority either in Church 
or State 

Examples of experience showing the problems both from the point of view of the 
religious educator and administrator, and from the point of view of children, youth, 
and adults. 
A. Examples of experience arising in groups within the individual church 
B. Examples of experience arising in the development of national programs 

1. The Experience of the Methodist Youth Movement 

2. The Experience of Lesson Writers 

3. The Experience of College Students and Leaders 


IV Tuesday Evening 
What Liberty Does Religion Require? An Evaluation of Current Experience 


In Europe 
B. In the United States 


V Wednesday Morning 


Educating for the Exercise and Defense of the Liberty that Religion Requires 
A. Techniques Needed in Dealing with Children 
Annual Meeting of the Religious Education Association 


VI Wednesday Afternoon 
Morning Program Continued 
B. Techniques Needed in Dealing with Young People 
C. Techniques Needed in Dealing with Adults 


VII Wednesday Evening 
How Shall Individuals and Churches Meet the Unwarranted Exercise of Authority? 
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ee evening, the third of De- 
cember. Forty members of the R. E. A. 

had seventy-five cents each to spend on 
dinner. They came, they ate, they drank— 
forty of them; half men, half women. Un- 
der the stimulus of excellent coffee and sliced 
apple pie, McKibben thought of a story. 
Someone else was “reminded”. The contest 
was on! 


Just when everybody was having the best 
of all possible times in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, Dr. Chave asserted his prerog- 
= as chairman and called the meeting to 
order. 


Goodness knows, no one had really been 
out of order. All were in the best of order. 
They were happy, but under great self-re- 
straint. Just to illustrate: there sat Dean 
Mathews, one of the very Grandfathers of 
the Association, with two ten cent cigars 
in his pocket. Not ten feet east of him sat 
Professor Bower, one of the most gracious 
Elders in the Congregation, with one ten 
cent cigar and a pipe in his pocket. In vari- 
ous parts of the room were Hedley Dimock 
and Weightstill Woods and Blanche Car- 
rier, all Brain Trusters under the present ad- 
ministration—and nobody knows what might 
have been in their pockets. Of course, most 
of the men were wearing over-stuffed shirts, 
for they had just finished a hearty dinner. 
But not one of them dared to smoke. Out of 
order? Out of joint, perhaps, with good 
stories and no smoke; but out of order, 
never! 


Still, the chairman felt he had to call us 
to order; and so we came. 


He told us some good news. For more 
than a year and a half, ever since the reor- 
ganization of the Association, not a dollar’s 
further debt has been incurred. It is true 
that the budget, which at one time had ex- 
panded to about fifty thousand dollars, has 
shrunk a bit. This year, for instance, it was 
slightly over four thousand dollars. But we 
are living within our four! And we are liv- 
ing courageously. We are paying our rent. 
And our stenographer. And our printer. 
Membership losses have ceased, and we now 
have several score new names on the roll. 
The Journal is being published regularly and 
is a pretty decent piece of work. A larger 
recovery seems “just around the corner”. 


We applauded his speech with enthusiasm! 





CHICAGO RALLIES 


He began looking forward to the Cleve- 
land Convention next April 12th to 14th. 
What an interesting program is being pre- 
pared. And what a significant problem upon 
which to chew: Personality Development 
and Authority in Church and State. We do 
not know much about it, of course, but we 
know we ought to know something and to 
do something. We have been digging at the 
problem since last April’s convention, and 
next April our digging should bear fruit, 
good fruit. 


Dean Mathews and Dr. Yard made the 
two stated speeches of the evening, each 
dealing, in his own way, with the problem 
to be faced by the convention. Dean Math- 
ews, from the perspective of an “Emeritus” 
and the mellowness of years, described how 
people adjusted themselves to various kinds 
of authority and freedom. Dr. Yard, still in 
his fightingest years, plunged right in to the 
attack of anything that smells fascist. “There 
is no freedom in Italy or Germany”, he de- 
clared. “There is no freedom for the press, 
for persons, for religion, or for education, 
in Hitler’s Germany. One is not free even 
to think. Education consists in thinking. If 
we cannot seek the truth that will make us 
free... !” Great speech! How we did enjoy 
it. You may read part of it in this Journal. 


Then, with that matchless skill which 
makes him a good school-teacher, Professor 
Chave pulled and prodded words of wisdom 
from others present—from Dr. E. J. Gratz 
of the Epworth Herald, Harry Monroe of the 
International Council, Thomas West, the 
great patent attorney, Blanche Carrier and 
pol Clowes of Northwestern, and several 
others. 


This kind of gathering makes us love each 
other and the Association more. Real food 
to chew on, good cheer, and enough sparkle 
of wit and wisdom to keep the inveterate 
eae among us jumping for their pen- 
cils. 


But on the way out Professor Bower rumi- 
nated on whether he might not, after all, 
have had the courage to light his pipe, while 
Dean Mathews and ye editor-scribe lit their 
cigars. 


We shall rally again! 
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REACTION AND NEGLECTED VALUES 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BowER* 


HE natural behavior of liberals is to 

set up defenses against the various 
forms of reaction that characterize the 
mood of contemporary culture. Nor is it 
difficult, from the point of view of liberals, 
to locate reasons for these reactions and 
to formulate ready rebuttals to the argu- 
ments proposed by the reactionaries. It is 
easy to characterize such reactions as 
flights from reality and frightened scurry- 
ings to security under some imagined 
authority recovered out of the cultural 
past. 

This quick and easy reply may be 
quite superficial and, upon more serious 
reflection, unconvincing. A more pene- 
trating analysis may bring to light the 
operation of complex factors that move 
within the depths of the social process. 
These reactions may better be thought of 
as outcroppings of fundamental forces 
that give quality and direction to a very 
complex cultural process. When persons 
and social groups behave in certain ways, 
it may be set down that their behavior 
is activated by a search for ends—for 
values—that are capable of satisfying 
unfulfilled desires. In any attempt to 
evaluate such behavior, the prerequisite 
step is to understand it. 

The contemporary mood of reaction 
finds expression in many areas of our 
experience. In the realm of ideas, it as- 
sumes the form of withdrawal from the 
rigorous application of the empirical and 
experimental method of thought to the 
data of experience yielded by man’s 
present interaction with his objective 
world, to some form of system building, 
after the manner of medieval philosophy. 
The system-builders, dismayed by rela- 
tivity and the openness of an unprede- 
termined existence, cast nostalgic glances 
at the massive, symmetrical, and closed 
structures of thought of Plato, Aristotle, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. There were to 


*Professor of Religious Education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


be found absolutes to which philosophic 
thought could be securely anchored. There 
were the overarching “forms,” fixed and 
immutable, within which the mind of man 
could feel at home in the midst of the 
bewildering multiplicity of phenomena and 
the apparent flux of temporal existence. 
Here, in this realm of abstract ideas, was 
the “real” world with reference to which 
the data of empirical experience were 
fleeting shadows drifting across the scene 
of man’s earthly sojourn. It is to these 
impressive and secure structures of 
thought that not a few spokesmen of 
philosophic speculation would have us 
turn in our quest for some adequate un- 
derstanding of the nature of reality. 

Closely related to the reaction in 
philosophy is the return to supernatural- 
ism and authority in religion, represented 
in its most extreme form by Karl Barth 
and his followers. In this view of man’s 
relation to God, God appears as the 
totally other, while man appears as wholly 
undone and incapable on his own initia- 
tive or with his own resources of extricat- 
ing himself from his utterly hopeless 
estate. The religious life flows wholly in 
the mold of crisis. Man’s only hope in 
the depths of the crisis into which his 
temporal existence has thrust him lies 
with the invasion of his temporal existence 
by the supernatural in a miracle of divine 
grace. Any attempt to reconstruct the 
present world of social relations and 
functions is beside the point, since man is 
incompetent to effect changes. Man’s fu- 
ture estate rests entirely upon the initiative 
and the resources of a supernatural act 
of divine rescue, since man is incapable of 
accomplishing it himself. 

The recession of dialectical theology is 
a complete distrust and abandonment of 
man’s resources of intelligence and pur- 
pose in reconstructing his own experience. 
It constitutes the absolute surrender of 
man’s destiny to supernatural authority. 
Such is the direction in which the neo- 
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realistic movement in religious thought is 
moving. Moreover, it is not without sig- 
nificance to note that those who have at- 
tached themselves to this movement of 
reaction are drawn from the ranks of 
younger men—men who have come up 
through the liberal tradition, as has Barth 
himself. 


Neither are these movements of reac- 
tion confined to the realm of ideas. They 
also appear in pronounced form in the 
fields of practical activity. Perhaps reac- 
tion toward some form of authority is 
most obvious and pronounced in the field 
of government. In two major national 
cultures it appears as fascism in Italy, and 
as Naziism in Germany. In a third, in 
Russia, it appears as communism, in which 
authority is vested in a single class—the 
proletariat. 


At the moment, Spain is engaged in 
a bloody internecine struggle in which 
this issue is involved. The issue that hour- 
ly approaches an ultimate crisis on the 
continent of Europe is that between some 
form of fascism on the one hand and 
some form of collective political and so- 
cial life on the other. Should the impend- 
ing world burst into flame, the alignment 
of nations apparently will be between 
those nations committed to a fascist ideal 
and those committed to some form of 
socialized government. In other nations, 
including Great Britain and the United 
States, which are still committed to the 
ideals of democracy, nascent tendencies 
toward fascism are in evidence. Un- 
doubtedly it would appear that this is at 
the moment the paramount issue through- 
out the civilized world. 

Most recently the note of reaction has 
appeared in the field of education, though 
as a secondary consideration to one of the 
most constructive and important proposals 
made in education in recent years. The 
most severe critic of higher education in 
America is President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago. The prestige of 
this institution chiefly rests upon its out- 
standing achievements in scientific re- 
search. Under the title, No Friendly 
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Voice, and more recently in his Yale Lec- 
tures on Higher Learning in America, this 
critic has challenged the basic assumptions 
of the American educational system. 

In his view the worst words in educa- 
tion are “personality,” “character,” and 
“facts.” Education, he holds, is concerned 
with ideas. In its emphasis upon facts, 
the empirical method of science has 
plunged education into anti-intellectual- 
ism. The investigations of the researcher 
must be guided by ideas, and these ideas 
are fixed and immutable. Education can 
again become an intellectual enterprise 
only as it proceeds from a central core 
of metaphysics, and this metaphysics is 
to be found in its truest form in Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas. In its quest for 
unity and intellectuality, the modern uni- 
versity will find its pattern in the medieval 
university, with its trivium revised. The 
best preparation for the professions will 
be found in ideas divorced from the 
practical activities of contemporary cul- 
ture which may safely be left to institutes 
of a non-academic character or to ap- 
prenticeships. 


With each of these reactions the readers 
of this Journal are familiar. But for the 
most part their interrelatedness has not 
been adequately perceived. A deeper in- 
sight reveals the fact that in no sense are 
they isolated phenomena. They supplement 
and support and condition each other. 
In their interrelatedness they constitute a 
definite, though complex, trend. Their 
roots lie deep in contemporary culture. 
They represent a mood, a temper, an at- 
titude that characterize the modern mind. 
To understand them it is necessary to 
understand the factors that have entered 
into the making of the modern mind, of 
which the mood of reaction is its latest 
phase. 


The modern mind emerged from the 
matrix of the Middle Ages, and as a re- 
action to its discipline and authority. The 
culture of the Middle Ages was the out- 
growth of the amalgamation of four dis- 
parate cultures—the Jewish-Christian 
moral tradition, the Greek culture, Roman 
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civilization, and the barbarism of the 
hordes of Northern Europe. The essential 
task of the Middle Ages was to secure 
some unification of these heterogeneous 
traditions. 

As in all social situations where homo- 
geneity and organic unity are lacking, 
society develops various forms of social 
pressure. It was so on a large scale during 
the period that fell between the fifth and 
the thirteenth centuries. The signature of 
that period was discipline-—absolutism in 
the state, supernaturalism in religion, 
dialectic in thought, and asceticism in 
morals. These were the centuries of the 
great schoolmen who, basing their specula- 
tions upon the earlier work of Plato and 
Aristotle, erected the massive systems of 
abstract metaphysical thought which pro- 
vided a frame of unity for the thought 
and emotions of Western Europe. This 
was the period that created the Gothic 
cathedral which in its unity and symmetry 
of structure was a counterpart of meta- 
physical unity and symmetry of specula- 
tive thought, as was the Empire in political 
life. Life in all its phases was ordered 
under the austere and dominating pres- 
sures of these institutions and systems of 
thought which derived their authority 
from the vast, overarching supernatural 
realm. It was the age of faith and obedi- 
ence. 


No one can “read” the intellectual, the 
spiritual, and the social behavior of the 
Middle Ages who fails to see that these 
behaviors were with reference to certain 
values which served as the supports of 
life in one of the most significant periods 
in the history of culture—values that 
implemented themselves with systems of 
thought, with religious beliefs, and with 
social institutions that were indigenous 
to the culture of the period. By these im- 
plements an age of chaos, lacking in 
essential homogeneity, achieved such unity 
as was necessary for the support of a 
viable existence. 


The Renaissance of the thirteenth cen- 


tury was a reaction from the authority 
and repression of the Middle Ages, to 


individualism. In the south of Europe it 
was secular. As it moved northward it 
assumed a religious quality, and issued 
in the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The men of the Renaissance redis- 
covered the reality and worth of their 
experience in the present world. The ob- 
jects of nature and their subjective emo- 
tions became the foci of their attention. 
Their profound enthusiasm for the 
classics is best explained, not by an in- 
terest in the classics as such, but by the 
fact that in the classics they found the 
record of a life that in the flowering of 
the Greek and Roman cultures was rich 
and satisfying in contrast with the paucity 
of their own medieval traditions. Art and 
letters flourished. Life in the present scene 
took on a verve and zest. A literature in 
the vernacular, having as its subject- 
matter the experiences of the common 
man, sprang up. 

With the refocusing of attention upon 
the phenomena of nature the intellectual 
stage was set for the emergence of modern 
science. Empirical and experimental 
thought had its rise within the Franciscan 
Order in William of Occam and Roger 
Bacon in the thirteenth century—a tradi- 
tion expanded and deepened by Francis 
Bacon in the seventeenth century. The 
new confidence in the competence of hu- 
man intelligence and the achievement of 
individual freedom found expression in 
the Enlightenment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in such thinkers as Locke, Bayle, 
Leibnitz, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Condillac, Reimarus, Mendelssohn, Eber- 
hard, Lessing, and Thomas Paine. Mean- 
time the Reformation had established the 
universal priesthood of believers, affirmed 
the competence of the individual person 
to interpret the Scriptures according to 
his own reason, and guaranteed personal 
salvation by an unmediated approach to 
God through personal faith. 


While these changes were occurring in 
the realms of thought and of the religious 
life, equally profound changes were taking 
place in the structures of society. The 
concomitant of individual freedom, the 
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competence of the intelligence to deal 
with human affairs, and personal relations 
to God, was the rise of a new order of 
social living—democracy. The Magna 
Charta, which has been regarded by sub- 
sequent thought as the foundation of 
English liberties, was wrested from King 
John in the early thirteenth century. Dur- 
ing the centuries that followed, the 
potential ideals of the rights of the com- 
mon man have steadily expanded in Eng- 
land. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century the American colonies revolted 
from Britain and set up on the Amer- 
ican frontier an experiment in a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, with rights guaranteed by 
a written constitution, and opportunity 
for the readaptation of that instrument 
to changing social conditions vouchsafed 
by the Bill of Rights. Almost simultane- 
ously the French Revolution established 
the Republic of France. It is not without 
significance that Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract had much to do with the bringing 
on of that Revolution. 


During the time that intervenes be- 
tween then and now monarchies have 
steadily declined until now there are but 
few left in the world. Democracy, whose 
principles were first applied in the realm 
of politics, has gradually been extended 
to the fields of culture and industry, so 
that now it is being construed as an in- 
clusive way of life moving in the direction 
of the socialization of the opportunities 
and goods as well as of the responsibilities 
of associated living. 


One cannot survey the progress of 
human thought and social behavior on the 
field of history without observing that 
the movement of thought and action are 
characterized by reaction from one ex- 
treme to another, with a subsequent tend- 
ency to integrate the values that were 
involved in both extremes into something 
more inclusive that comprehends the 
values in both. The Renaissance, of which 
the Reformation was one phase, was one 
such reaction. In its violent swing from 
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the supernaturalism and authority of the 
Middle Ages it tended toward an in- 
dividualism and an empiricism that were 
as extreme as the supernaturalism and 
authority of the Middle Ages had been. 
Here again one would misread the 
meaning of the Renaissance as an event 
in human development if he failed to 
see that the reaction was motivated by the 
imperious demands of human values that 
had been denied or thwarted by the in- 
tellectual, social, and spiritual discipline 
of the Middle Ages. That the resurgence 
of these neglected or frustrated values 
was inarticulate goes without saying. 
Most of the large-scale social movements 
are rooted in values that operate far be- 
low the level of consciousness. But their 
presence and their resurgent force cannot 
be denied. The Renaissance, like me- 
dievalism before it, was a search for 
what the contemporary culture lacked. 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have witnessed the steady progress of 
science as the dominant mode of the 
modern mind. Science in its more de- 
veloped forms is the signature of the 
modern mind. Vast stores of mounting 
discoveries have been organized into the 
massive and impressive traditions of the 
natural and social sciences. There is no 
ground for the expectation that this im- 
mense inflow of scientific data will lessen. 
On the contrary, it would appear that 
only the merest beginning has been made 
of the exploration of the phenomena of 
the physical and human world and of 
their complicated network of interrela- 
tionships. These results of scientific in- 
quiry have given us an entirely different 
outlook upon the nature of the world 
and man. 


But even more important than the 
results of science is the effect of the 
method of science upon human thought 
itself. It has completely reoriented the 
mind of man toward the world of reality 
and has developed a new technique for 
dealing with it. It has thrust the present 
into the focus of attention as the locus 
of reality. It has placed supreme emphasis 
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upon the stream of human experience 
as the source of ideas, the techniques of 
living, and the institutional structures 
which functions in that experience have 
built for themselves. Its method is experi- 
mental. Its most cherished conclusions are 
tentative—held subject to increasingly re- 
fined procedures of objective measure- 
ment and the testing of long-time personal 
and social experience. It seeks the linkage 
of events in a closed system of causal 
sequences which only recently have 
yielded to the frequency curve of statis- 
tical probability. From such a world ab- 
solutes have disappeared. The boundary 
line between the “natural” and the “super- 
natural” has given place to an unbroken 
continuity between the known and the 
unknown. Success in the manipulation of 
conditions and forces with reference to 
desired results has gradually built up con- 
fidence in man’s ability, within limits, to 
control his world, and, more recently 
though as yet less certainly, to control 
himself and his destiny. 


The earliest application of the scientific 
method of thought and technique has 
been in the realm of material values. 
Here man’s achievement has been posi- 
tively brilliant. Thus far technological in- 
vention has chiefly affected the processes 
of production. It has surrounded modern 
man—almost swamped him—with things, 
gadgets. These processes have penetrated 
his modes of living, his mental outlook 
upon life, and his emotional attitudes. 
They have lifted him out of his provincial- 
ism, both national and cultural, and have 
set him in the midst of a planetary scene 
from which the cruder elements of time 
and space have all but been eliminated. 


But, notwithstanding all this, modern 
man is not satisfied. His desires, stimu- 
lated by the first fruits of his adventures 
in understanding and control, have ex- 
panded, only to leave him with a sense of 
deep and wistful unsatisfied longing for 
something—indeed many things—that life 
in the modern world has failed to give 
him. The first serious attempt to analyze 
the forces that are at work in his experi- 


ence, as disclosed by Recent Social 
Trends, has revealed the fact that his cul- 
ture is out of balance. 


His scientific knowledge and his tech- 
nological techniques have greatly outrun 
his ideals and his social values. His tech- 
nical competence in production of material 
goods is not balanced by technical com- 
petence in social distribution. In the moun- 
tainous piling up of raw facts, only more 
or less related, and with his swift trans- 
portation from relatively homogeneous 
societies to an overwhelming and compli- 
cated world scene, he has lost his sense of 
orientation. The immediacy and vividness 
of his techniques have caused him to lose 
his sense of ends that alone are capable 
of giving meaning and direction to his 
life. As a result of the use of analysis and 
an extreme degree of specialization in 
knowledge and practical activities, his 
world has fallen about him into utter 
atomism. The machine with which he had 
toyed has grown into a colossal and men- 
acing giant that frightens him. The 
sprawling city that has grown up over 
night around the power-driven machine is 
too much for the comprehension and 
emotions of his rural-bred mind. The 
powerful social forces that engulfed the 
greater part of humanity in a world war 
and a post-war depression and that now 
threaten man with an even greater social 
catastrophe are so out of control that he 
is filled with a paralyzing sense of inability 
to do anything about them. 


When in his confusion and dismay he 
reaches out for some secure support upon 
which to rest his soul he finds that the 
relativities that science has given him do 
not offer him the resisting feel of firm 
anchorage in a world of change. His 
earlier confidence in his own powers to 
deal with small processes is giving place to 
a distrust of his capacity to deal with 
these world forces that are out of hand. 
He is beginning to distrust his intelligence 
as being adequate to the demands of his 
existence. Worst of all, he is beginning to 
distrust human nature itself. There is 
settling down upon his spirit a mood of 
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disillusionment and pessimism. 

Something like this is what one beholds 
as he surveys the contemporary scene. The 
type of life which our generation has in- 
herited from the recent past is the result 
of the extreme development of the forces 
that were resident in the reaction from the 
supernaturalism, the authority, and the 
metaphysics of the Middle Ages. It has 
restored to the human spirit a real and 
present world, rich in content and possi- 
bilities. It has reinstated human intelli- 
gence as the instrument for interpreting 
and directing our experience arising out 
of our interaction with that world. It has 
demonstrated, chiefly in the realm of ma- 
terial things, our capacity to understand 
the forces that condition our lives and, 
within limits, to bring them under control 
in the satisfaction of our needs. It has 
given us a method of dealing with our 
experience by uniting thought with action, 
so that ideas have some realistic and 
practical significance and the practical ac- 
tivities that constitute our life become in- 
telligent. It has built up within us the hope, 
if our hearts do not fail us, that this 
method of thought and life that have been 
so fruitful in the realm of material things 
may with equal success be carried over 
into the understanding and control of our- 
selves and of our social relations. 


But in the achievement of these values 
that were neglected by the culture of the 
Middle Ages other values that are essen- 
tial to the conduct of life have been neg- 
lected or, in some cases, frustrated. We 
have lost our sense of direction. Life has 
lost its sense of meaning and worth, and 
with these it has lost its deeper motivation. 
We have lost the sense of security, and 
some are frightened. We have lost the 
sense of unity in our objective world and 
in ourselves. We have not yet learned to 
trust growing values in a dynamic world 
instead of the absolutes of a static world. 
All told, our deepest sense of lack is in 
the realm of values. 


Some such analysis of the present scene 
is necessary in order to understand the 
various forms of reaction that characterize 
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the temper of our time. It is easy to dis- 
miss them as frightened flights from 
reality, or as lacking the hardihood to face 
the issues raised by the conditions of 
modern life and see them through. The 
first step in the evaluation of the behaviors 
of reaction would seem to be to attempt 
to understand the activating factors that 
induce them. It would also seem necessary 
to dissociate the ends which these various 
forms of reaction seek from the ways in 
which it is proposed they shall be achieved. 
An analysis of these behaviors would seem 
to indicate that at their heart certain values 
that have been neglected or frustrated are 
seeking fulfilment. From this point of 
view these reactions may have much to 
teach those of us who are committed to 
the basic ideals and procedures of liberal- 
ism as a way of thought and life. 


Thus, a study of the reaction in philos- 
ophy reveals a sense of need for some 
more adequate synthesis of reflective 
thought than empiricism and experimen- 
talism have thus far given us. The 
strength of empiricism and experimental- 
ism, appearing in their most developed 
and refined form in the methods of sci- 
ence, has been their emphasis upon raw 
data and analysis. But analysis alone is 
not sufficient to support a completely ade- 
quate intellectual process. There must be 
analysis, to be sure; but analysis must be 
followed by synthesis. We need, not less 
detailed facts observed within narrowed 
fields of observation, but a more penetrat- 
ing insight into the complex and widely 
extended web of interrelationships that 
bind the data of experience into some 
rational unity. The end, so far considered, 
is good. It is the proposed solution of 
returning to some abstract medieval sys- 
tem of speculative thought in a pre-scien- 
tific age that may well give us concern. 


In the same manner, in the realm of 
religion it may well be that our Messianic 
devotion to the intellect at the expense of 
the emotions and the appreciations that 
are rooted deeply in the sense of funda- 
mental values has betrayed us into a sterile 
rationalism without warmth, without 
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color, and without conviction. Perhaps it 
has also led us into a dilettante attitude 
toward the more tragic aspects of our 
human existence and to a smug optimism 
as to man’s unaided sufficiency to deal 
with the issues of human destiny. Per- 
haps it has foreshortened our vision to the 
temporal and planetary scene of man’s 
career. 

In so far as this is true, it is no wonder 
that man has come to distrust his com- 
petence in the presence of cosmic forces 
of which he has not sufficiently taken ac- 
count. A narrow and shallow humanism 
seems superficial, complacent, and inade- 
quate in the presence of the wider range 
and content of his total environment. It 
may also well be that liberal religion has 
been too negative in regard to the great 
affirmations of convictions and has been 
slow in showing human beings, caught in 
the shifting currents of a changing world, 
how to find support and security in the 
growing and dynamic values that lie at the 
heart of his experience of his world. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that the human 
spirit should set out upon a new quest for 
certainty. It is characteristic for men to 
behave so in the presence of chaotic and 
frustrating experience. But again it is the 
proposed solution—a return to super- 
naturalism and authority—that should fill 
us with alarm. 

So also in the field of social organiza- 
tion and government. The social scientist 
who has observed collective behavior dur- 
ing the historic periods of civilization is 
not surprised that in periods of social 
chaos and frustration national groups 
should turn to some form of fascism. It is 
one of the generalizations of the social 
scientist that in periods of social disor- 
ganization the group turns to the strong 
man—the dictator. 

Under such circumstances it is a super- 
ficial method of thought to suppose that 
the dictator merely imposes his will upon 
a docile people. Such movements are folk 
movements, and the dictator arises out of 
the mass. It is a people’s way of seeking 
security and social coherence in a social 
will that finds its expression and symbol 


in the Fihrer. 

Parallel to the movement that seeks 
unity and security in the Fihrer is another 
that seeks for social justice in the distribu- 
tion of opportunity and the goods of life 
among the dispossessed, as in the various 
forms of collectivism and, in the ex- 
treme instance, in communism, as in 
Russia. Even in a democracy, freedom 
and individualism have assumed the form 
of laissez-faire, which in practice has 
often meant the exploitation of the dis- 
possessed by those who occupy positions of 
power. An insistence upon social justice 
through some form of the sharing of the 
goods and opportunities as well as the 
responsibilities of social living is deep in 
the thought and emotions of the masses. 
Such a movement that has as its end so- 
cial security, social unity, and participation 
in the goods of life is inevitable under 
the conditions of modern life. But, once 
more, it is the proposed solutions—either 
in the form of fascism or of communism 
—that challenge the liberal. 

All that has recently been said in criti- 
cism of traditional education is doubtless 
well deserved, and perhaps much more. 
It is true that education has been pre- 
dominantly transmissive and that it has 
utilized the assimilative rather than the 
creative capacities of the learner. Because 
it is transmissive, it has placed its chief 
emphasis upon facts without the percep- 
tion of relationships that reveal them- 
selves only to critical and reflective 
thought. To this extent education has in- 
deed been anti-intellectual. Like current 
philosophy, literature, and art, education 
has been atomistic. The results of educa- 
tion lack organic unity, structure, co- 
herence, rationality in the highest sense 
of perceived meanings and interrelations. 
Unity was not secured through dealing 
with logically organized subject-matter— 
which often enough was wholly dis- 
sociated from the stream of genetic ex- 
perience in the student’s interaction with 
his world. We have not yet learned how 
to secure unity when education attempts 
to deal directly with man’s relation to his 
present and real world with the aid of the 
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resources of historical experience. 

In his emphasis upon the unification 
of education in terms of ideas, President 
Hutchins has challenged education in 
America at the point of its greatest weak- 
ness and need, and has sounded a con- 
structive note of the greatest importance. 
The educational philosopher who can 
show how this synthesis of educational 
experience may be achieved will render 
a further incalculable service to educa- 
tion from the kindergarten to the research 
departments of the university. When it is 
proposed, however, to reinstate thinking 
in education and to secure some semblance 
of unity in the educational experience 
by returning to the abstract, given, and 
static metaphysics of the medieval 
schoolmen, and to divorce thought from 
social processes—then the liberal finds 
himself compelled to dissent. His differ- 
ence, however, is with the method pro- 
posed, not with the end sought. 

The greatest service which these move- 
ments of reaction in philosophy, religion, 
social organization, and education can 
render liberalism is to invoke a spirit 
of self-criticism on the part of liberals 
which will lead to the discovery of those 
values and needs which it has neglected 
or thwarted. Liberals should recognize 
that these movements of reaction are not 
dilettante or merely capricious moods. 
They are rooted deeply in our culture. 
They are symptoms, often quite inarticu- 
late and in some instances unconscious, of 
a search for what we lack. Recognizing 
the legitimacy of these unsatisfied needs, 
it is incumbent upon liberalism to search 
for the sources of discontent and to iden- 
tify the neglected values that give rise 
to it. 

But, what is more important, these 
movements of reaction constitute a chal- 
lenge to liberalism to point the way to a 
more constructive solution than these 
movements of reaction propose. The way 
out of our present difficulties is not a 
return to the static forms of unity or 
authority that grew up within cultural 
conditions that are forever past and that 
cannot on any account function in the 
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open and dynamic modern world. The 
way out is forward to the discovery of 
security and unity through pressing the 
implications of experimental thought to 
their constructive conclusions. After 
analysis, the time has come for a new 
synthesis of life, not through the abstract 
metaphysics of the Middle Ages, but 
through exploring the interrelatedness of 
our experience in the modern world. 

The way to certainty is not to be found 
in the resuscitation of medieval dogma 
supernaturally revealed, but in deep- 
rooted convictions about life derived 
from the nature of reality itself. The 
remedy for a foreshortened humanistic 
view is not in a return to a prescientific 
supernaturalism set in radical opposition 
over against a natural order, but in the 
outreach of the human spirit to those 
widely extending superhuman forces that 
envelop and support the life of man in a 
continuum of reality that transcends the 
narrow and partial conceptions of both 
the “natural” and the “supernatural.” 

This undertaking constitutes the new 
and challenging frontier of libera. thought 
in the modern world. It is not a task for 
timorous souls. It calls for a stout heart 
and the adventurous spirit of the pioneer. 
In his defeatist role modern man is a 
very much confused and frightened being 
seeking some refuge of security in the 
static systems of the ancient past. In his 
pioneering role, modern man is a wistful 
being whose soul, stripped of tradition, 
stands exposed upon the frontiers of his 
adventure into an undiscovered and un- 
charted future. He is uncertain of his 
next steps but has a general sense of 
direction. Deeply conscious of unsatisfied 
wants, he is confident that the values that 
can support his life lie before him. Hav- 
ing no illusions about the limits of his 
powers, he stands erect and taut with 
courage and self-respect, not disdainful 
of precedent but committing himself 
wholeheartedly to the possibilities of life. 
Not too distrustful of himself, he lays 
hold upon the forces that lie beyond him 
and that are resident in the process that 
is reality in its cosmic extensions. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY IN A 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


James M. Yarp* 


T IS no longer necessary to theorize 

about what happens to religion and 
democracy in a totalitarian state. It is 
a fact and not a theory with which we 
deal in Italy, Germany and Russia. 

This is not the place to explain the 
reasons for the rise of dictatorships. 
That is a subject all by itself. In this 
paper we are merely facing the happen- 
ings in these states and especially in Ger- 
many, since the events there are more 
recent and perhaps a little more vivid. 
The whole world knows, of course, that 
the Church in Italy is pretty much in a 
strait jacket, that many of her finest 
educators fled or were imprisoned; in 
Russia religion has been outlawed for 
almost a generation and the amount of 
liberty granted to religion by the new 
constitution is almost infinitesimal. 

As educators interested in religion we 
must be concerned about these things. 
Education can mean very little unless 


scholars and students are free to think, 


and, I should say, also free to express 
the results of their thinking. President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
has recently said that the chief function 
of a college is to teach students to think. 
The leaders in fascist countries, how- 
ever, fear thinking. In Japan, for ex- 
ample, the phrase that one constantly 
hears is “dangerous thoughts.” Recent- 
ly twenty-two “thought-control centers” 
have been opened in Japan in as many 
cities, to teach people what to think. 

Two years ago I was talking to a very 
distinguished professor of sociology who 
had recently fled Germany, and when I 
asked him why he had left he replied, 
“You must know that one cannot teach 
sociology in Nazi Germany.” 

Last summer a world-famed professor 
of the University of Chicago in the field 
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of anthropology told me that there were 
“no anthropologists of any distinction 
whatsoever” left in Germany. Perhaps 
I can make clear why such men cannot 
teach in Germany if I quote a paragraph 
from The New Foundation of An- 
thropology by Hermann Gauch, a book 
which, I understand, is now used as a 
text in the high schools and colleges of 
Germany : 

“We come to the conclusion that all 
the better developed characteristics are 
typical of the Nordic body and the 
Nordic soul, whereas less well-developed 
characteristics are only found with the 
non-Nordic and the animal. Non-Nord- 
ics are more or less equal to the animals 
or they form a transitory link to them. 
The non-Nordic thus occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the Nordic 
and the animal and ranks next to the 
man-apes. He is therefore not a hun- 
dred per cent human being; he is in fact 
not a human being at all if compared 
with the animal, but merely an inter- 
mediary, a link. He might be compared 
with the Neanderthal man, but better 
and more accurate is the description: 
‘sub-man’ (Untermensch).” 

According to recent statistics 14,000 
non-Jews and 80,000 Jews have left Ger- 
many since the rise of Hitler. They left, 
as all the world knows, because of un- 
told persecution, because of the fact that 
there was no free speech, no free press, 
no free education. 

No freedom, political, religious or so- 
cial—except freedom to agree with what 
the government party decrees—that is 
what has happened to democracy in Ger- 
many. Every American must hope that 
we can keep our liberty, for we agree 
with President Roosevelt in his recent 
address in South America when he said, 
“Democracy is the hope of the world.” 
I suspect we are all aware as never be- 
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fore that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 

Churchmen in all free countries must 
clearly and bravely look at the situation 
of religion in the totalitarian state. And, 
at this point, it is best to quote from the 
Nazi leaders themselves and later from 
the Christian leaders who are protest- 
ing. 

Professor J. W. Hauer said two years 
ago, “The German faith movement re- 
jects the Bible and is done with Chris- 
tianity. The objective and power to 
which we bow, the religious leader to 
whom we render obedience is the primal 
will of the German people. .. . The Nazi 
State must not be judged from the bibli- 
cal viewpoint. The Bible and the Church 
must be judged from the Nazi view- 
point.” 

In March, 1935, General Goehring 
said, “If that be paganism, make the 
most of it.” 

The Nazi churchmen in the Rengsdorf 
theses of 1933 said, “There is no such 
thing as universal Christianity. Chris- 
tendom itself is an abstraction devoid of 
all reality. For the German there can 
be only a Christianity rooted in the peo- 
ple.” 

In August, 1933, the opposition pas- 
tors issued the Tecklenburg Confession, 
in which they said: “The State wants a 
Church to become part of the great re- 
construction of Germany, and to supply 
the Nationalist movement with the nec- 
essary ‘religious support’; it wants a 
Church which yields, which gives reli- 
gious sanction to its deeds and ideas. It 
wants a Church which is the means for 
achieving the ends of the State. It wants 
a Church which is ‘gleichgeschaltet. ” 

In November, 1936, we read the re- 
port that all boys 10 to 18 years of age 
and all girls 10 to 21 must join the Hitler 
Youth, of which the pagan Baldur Von 
Schirech is the leader. Not long ago 
this gentleman said, “The enemies of the 
Hitler Youth are those who still crawl 
on their hands and knees and spend their 
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time in prayer and church attendance. 
We Hitler Youth have only contempt 
for these young people who still run to 
their Catholic and Protestant clubs and 
devote themselves to ridiculous and su- 
perfluous religious emotionalism.” 

In August, 1936, ten of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Confessional move- 
ment of the German Evangelical Church 
addressed a four thousand word memo- 
rial to Chancellor Adolph Hitler. The 
crux of the charges made by these 
churchmen is contained in the statement 
that “We see with profound anxiety that 
a system of morality essentially foreign 
to Christianity is circulating among our 
people and threatens to disintegrate it.” 

Under section five the memorial says, 
“When blood, race, nationality and 
honor are thus raised to the rank of 
qualities that guarantee eternity the 
Evangelical Christian is bound, by the 
first commandment, to reject the as- 
sumption. When the ‘Aryan’ human 
being is glorified, God’s Word bears wit- 
ness to the sinfulness of all men. When, 
within the compass of the National So- 
cialist view of life, an anti-Semitism is 
forced on the Christian that binds him 
to hatred of the Jew, the Christian in- 
junction to love one’s neighbor still 
stands for him opposed to it.” 

Karl Barth, probably the best known 
German theologian, in his reply to the 
Rengsdorf theses said, “He who today 
preaches ‘a Christianity rooted in the 
German people’ binds the word of God 
to an arbitrary Weltanschauung, can- 
cels it, and puts himself beyond the pale 
of the Evangelical Church.” 

In 1934, Rev. Martin Niemoeller, the 
valiant pastor of the church in Dahlem 
said, “We reject the heresy which dis- 
rupts the unity of the Holy Scripture 
by denouncing the Old Testament, or 
even by substituting non-Christian docu- 
ments of the ancient heathen traditions 
of another people. We denounce the 
heresy that the Jewish people alone are 
responsible for the Crucifixion. We de- 
nounce the heresy that the government 
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of the State is entitled to rule over the 
Church.” 

In November, 1936, Dr. Niemoeller 
said, “The Church fight has been lost 
and the Protestant Church in Germany 
has fallen completely under the control 
of the Nazi State.” 

The question now arises, what can we 
in America do about it? Can we keep 
the totalitarian state idea from becoming 
dominant in our own land? 

(1) We can keep awake and point 
out to others the danger. For, as John 
Holmes said early in the Hitler regime, 
“So long as one man is in danger, we 
are all in danger. This supreme tragedy 
of the German Jew is to be found in the 
fact that his misery marks the down- 
fall of the freedom of our age and there- 
with the collapse, if it be not stayed, of 
our civilization.” All attacks on Negroes, 
Catholics, Jews and other minority 
groups must be resisted. 

(2) In church and in school we must 
recall and emphasize the American prin- 
ciples of religious and civil liberty. It 
would be well if all ministers, teachers 
and students would again read the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the speeches 
of Patrick Henry, Roger Williams and 
Abraham Lincoln. We should not omit 
the constitution of the State of Mary- 
land, for which those great Catholics, 
the Lords Baltimore, were largely re- 
sponsible. Real patriotism in the United 
States means emphasis on liberty. 

That heritage gives point to a recent 
remark by Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof 
of Pittsburgh: “Every American anti- 
Semitic and anti-Catholic movement 
flourishes only for a brief time and then 
shrivels up. There is no historic soil 
in America to support the growth of 
permanent prejudice.” American reli- 
gious leaders must never forget the his- 
tory of our battle for religious and civil 
liberty. 

(3) To head off the persecution of 
minorities which usually precedes an at- 
tempt to throttle the liberty of all, we 
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should point out again and again that 
America is made up of many peoples 
and its culture has its foundation in the 
civilization of many countries. Father 
R. A. McGowan in a recent article spoke 
of some of his fellow passengers on a 
trip to Europe: “A Connecticut Yankee, 
practicing law in Atlanta’s courts, on his 
way to visit Shetland Island relatives 
North of Scotland. A Constantinople 
Greek from Pennsylvania returning to 
his family in Rumania. A half-Czech 
half-Slovak from Ohio entering a uni- 
versity in Prague. A German-born son 
of an American father and German 
mother returning to visit Germany be- 
fore entering a university in Chicago.” 
Our students need to know that “Ameri- 
canism is the toleration of divergencies.” 


(4) Work in season and out of sea- 
son to preserve the freedom of press, 
speech and religion. President Conant 
of Harvard uttered an encouraging word 
at the Tercentenary Celebration last 
September, when he said: 

“For the development of a national 
culture based on a study of the past, one 
condition is essential. This is absolute 
freedom of discussion, absolutely unmo- 
lested inquiry. We must have a spirit 
of tolerance which allows the expression 
of all opinions, however heretical they 
may appear. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury this has been achieved in the realm 
of religion. . . . Will the same conditions 
prevail in the future when political and 
economic problems are examined? Un- 
fortunately there are ominous signs that 
a new form of bigotry may arise. This 
is most serious, for we cannot develop 
the unifying educational forces we so 
sorely need unless all matters may be 
openly discussed. The origin of the 
Constitution, for example, the function- 
ing of the three branches of the federal 
government, the forces of modern cap- 
italism, must be dissected as fearlessly 
as the geologist examines the origin of 
the rocks. On this point there can be 
no compromise; we are either afraid of 
heresy or we are not.” 
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Commenting on that address Mr. Gren- 
ville Clark, one of the five members of 
the Harvard Corporation, speaking be- 
fore a group of Princeton alumni, said: 

“Universities and colleges of the coun- 
try must under all conditions and at all 
costs maintain freedom for their fac- 
ulties—not only academic freedom, but 
freedom for their teachers in the exer- 
cise of their rights as citizens... . Such 
tendencies [to control thought] must be 
resisted for a yet greater reason—for 
the sake of the liberties of ourselves and 
of the people at large. It is important 
to know that the European dictators 
who have been successful in suppressing 
liberty among their people have struck 
first at the universities and driven out all 
those who have not conformed to the 
will of the regime. Having done that, 
they have struck at the heart of freedom 
and the rest has followed.” 

(5) In each town and city, Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish leaders can 
form a community council, either an in- 
dependent organization or, better, one 
affiliated with the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians. The purposes 
of such a local group would be: (a) to 
keep the channels of communication 
open between each race and culture 
group, to clear the air of false rumors, 
to take appropriate action in any time 
of crisis in local human relations; (b) 
to plan town programs for the apprecia- 
tion of the aims and achievements of all 
groups and to promote better under- 
standing among all people of whatever 
race; (c) to observe closely the press 
and radio and to call the attention of 
editors and radio managers to anything 
that is prejudicial to Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics or Protestants; (d) to initiate 
regional demonstrations of cooperation 
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between Christian and Jewish youth on 
dealing effectively with local delinquen- 
cy and crime in cooperation with welfare 
and governmental agencies. 


(6) The religious leaders of America 
can do much to save us from any form 
of totalitarianism. But, if we are to 
succeed, all religious people must stand 
together. Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, lately 
President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, said in 
a New Year message to American Jewry 
in September : 

“Christians are indebted to Jews and 
Jews are indebted to Christians. I hope 
we can succeed in convincing our Amer- 
ican people in villages and country towns 
what the more sympathetic and under- 
standing of the cities have come to see. 
Attacks on Jews are attacks on religion. 
Not simply in Germany, but in other 
lands as well, anti-Semitic movements 
are anti-religious movements. Jews and 
Christians must stand together for the 
defense of religious faith.” 


Finally, war and hunger are fine in- 
cubators for fascism. If we would pre- 
serve liberty we must make sure that 
the United States keeps out of the next 
European war. And, we must make 
whatever adjustments are necessary in 
our economic system. The problem of 
unemployment must be solved. Poverty 
and freedom are not team-mates. 


There is a story from Australia that 
makes this clear: The bunga-bunga tree 
yields a fruit which is an excellent food. 
When the crop is abundant the black 
natives share it with the strangers who 
are passing through. When the tree 
yields a small harvest they do not share 
the fruit with strangers. When there is 
a famine, they eat the strangers. 























PUZZLED AMERICA* 


Victor S. Yarros** 


oe depression is undoubtedly enter- 
ing upon its last phase. We have 
had partial recovery, and the federal gov- 
ernment’s measures, collectively called the 
New Deal, have received an amazing in- 
dorsement at the hands of the electorate. 
Farmers, wage-workers, liberals, progres- 
sives, men of affairs, though not Big 
Business, formed a sort of United Front 
in the last election to defend a new phi- 
losophy of government and a new con- 
ception of democracy. “Rugged individ- 
ualism” has been repudiated and, doubt- 
less, buried. Yet many difficult and pro- 
found problems remain to perplex the 
American people and their representatives 
or servants. What do they expect of the 
federal government and of the States in 
the way of further legislation and perma- 
nent economic policy? What substantial 
reforms do they regard as necessary and 
reasonable in the American scheme? 

Most of the books on the depression 
have been, and are, ephemeral. Some 
have considerable value and merit from a 
scientific point of view and are worthy 
of serious attention because they reveal 
insight, sympathy and vision. Such books 
offer useful guidance even if we cannot 
accept all their conclusions. 

One of the books in this category is 
Sherwood Anderson’s Puzzled America. 
True, Mr. Anderson is not “constructive” 
in this book. He has no program for the 
government or any political party. He 
wrote the book because he was himself 
puzzled, and wanted to learn the senti- 
ments and general ideas of average fel- 
low-Americans. He is, as story-teller 
and editor, genuinely interested in human 
beings, in common people. Accordingly, 
the depression and its effects led him to 


*A discussion, based on two recent books: 
ANDERSON, SHERWOOD, Puzzled America. 
Scribners, 1936, $2.50; and Acar, HERBERT, 
The Land of the Free, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1936, $2.75. 

**Professor in Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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undertake a journey of exploration—to 
talk to all sorts and conditions of men, 
to take part in informal conversations and 
country-store arguments, and ask and 
answer anxious questions. 

The book is nothing but a record of 
impressions, observations and fragments 
of significant talk. It is a human and 
social document that will interest the his- 
torian, as it should the generation which 
is emerging from a grave crisis and is 
desirous of profiting by it morally, so- 
cially and politically. 

According to Mr. Anderson, the domi- 
nant cry of Americans is, “I want belief,” 
or “If I could believe!” Mr. Anderson, 
elaborating this statement, represents the 
average American as saying: “I want 
belief, some ground to stand on. I do not 
want government to go on being just a 
meaningless thing. I do not want life 
to be so stupid, so silly.” 

It may be asked: Do not, then, Ameri- 
cans of character and intelligence believe, 
as their fathers and forefathers did, in 
democracy, in equality before the law, in 
equal opportunity, in justice, in the square 
deal, in industry, in sobriety, love of 
home, love of country, good citizenship 
and good will toward all men? Doubt- 
less, they do, in the abstract. But they 
see that these virtues or qualities are only 
professed, not lived up to or embodied in 
our social and other institutions. They 
feel that the America of today, with its 
twenty million persons on relief, its ten 
or eleven million persons unemployed, 
its five million young men and women 
idle and useless; with capital and labor 
at war, with crippling tax burdens and 
mounting public debts; with millions of 
unhappy homes, is not the America of 
their dreams and ideals, not the America 
of Washington, Jefferson, the Adamses, 
Lincoln and Cleveland. 

If America has undergone a sad and 
calamitous change, what is the nature of 
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that change, and what its cause, or causes? 

Herbert Agar, Pulitzer prize winner, 
editorial writer and student of American 
history and politics, in his Land of the 
Free endeavors to give candid and fear- 
less answers to the foregoing questions. 
It is his conviction that America took the 
wrong road after the restoration of the 
Union and the death of Lincoln and, 
through ignorance, indifference and rash- 
ness, permitted blunder after blunder in 
industry and government, with the tragic 
results that we face today. 

The land of the free, he affirms, has 
become the land of enslaved wage-work- 
ers and impoverished debt-ridden farmers 
or tenant farmers. The land of the free 
has become a “constitutional plutocracy.” 
Special privilege and legal robbery have 
replaced equal opportunity and universal 
comfort and independence. Propaganda 
has taken the place of genuine education. 
Big Business has dominated the govern- 
ment for decades and gets very angry if 
the government fails to take orders from 
it. Some indiscreet business executives 
have been betrayed by their indignation 
into advocating open resistance to laws 
they dislike and believe to be unconstitu- 
tional because their well-paid lawyers so 
advise them. One executive of a cor- 
poration recently urged an audience of 
business representatives to “gang up on 
the national government.” Some cor- 
porate heads act as if they had the right 
to deal with the government as equals, 
although they expect labor and the “lower 
classes” to obey the law and the orders 
of the courts without objection or protest. 

What specific and preventable mistakes 
have brought America to this deplorable 
pass? Mr. Agar’s answers may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

First. Our leaders during the middle 
period did the wrong thing about prop- 
erty. They forgot the warnings of the 
realistic founders of the republic and, 
instead of safeguarding democracy and 
freedom by extending the ownership of 
property as widely as possible, they al- 
lowed property to pass into the possession 
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and control of a few. They failed to dis- 
tinguish between private property and pri- 
vate enterprise. They took no steps to 
prevent greedy exploitation and the de- 
velopment of finance-capitalism, which 
orates of sound money but represents 
gambling pure and simple. 

The gold standard was a fraud. The 
monetary system based on that myth was 
a colossal swindle. The “business spirit” 
was a spirit of grab and plunder. 

The problem America faces will never 
be solved, declares Mr. Agar, unless the 
truth is firmly grasped that “enterprise, 
if allowed to seek its own ends unruled by 
social purpose, will destroy a real system 
of private property, destroy liberty, and 
enslave a nation to one of the least attrac- 
tive of the seven deadly sins.” 

The second great mistake made by 
Americans of the middle period was this 
—they adopted the notion that society is 
an economic machine, and that economics 
can ignore moral and spiritual ends. That 
was not the view of the founders. To 
them society was a spiritual organism, a 
moral order based on self-discipline, on 
respect for human dignity, on simple liv- 
ing and high thinking. 

There is no future for America, or for 
democracy in America, unless we delib- 
erately retrace our step and return to first 
principles of morality and politics. Is 
this possible? asks Mr. Agar, and his an- 
swer is, Yes. Americans, long misled, 
have not lost their capacity for faith and 
moral purpose. Their hearts, he thinks, 
still respond to the tradition of equality 
and freedom, to the appeal of the philoso- 
phy of life that inspired the fathers of 
the republic. That philosophy can save 
American civilization and prevent its ut- 
ter collapse. 

The specific steps to be taken, according 
to Mr. Agar, are principally these: In 
the first place, we must not be afraid or 
ashamed of a frankly moral appeal to the 
people. We must stop promising riches 
and success; we must address ourselves 
to true patriotism and the better nature of 
man. We must ask them to build a nation 
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they can again be proud of, a nation that 
has neither plutocrats nor wage-slaves, 
one which is composed of millions of 
small and independent proprietors. In the 
second place, we must abjure the whole 
system of credit-finance, of speculation, 
of discounting future profits, and pay as 
we.go for all our improvements. Patience 
is essential, and gradual recovery alone is 
possible. In the third place, we must, 
after giving the people a new deal, a new 
faith, offer them a positive and construc- 
tive economic program—a way of life 
that will restore private property and true 
equality. So far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, the solution lies in giving up com- 
mercial farming and returning to agrarian 
farming—a kind of farming which makes 
the farmer, his family and his beasts as 
self-supporting as possible, and affords a 
surplus crop only for the purpose of buy- 
ing the few things not produced on the 
farm. Farming as a commercial business 
means debts, mortgages, foreclosures, loss 
of the farm inthe end. Agrarian farming 
means independence and security. 

It is for the States and the Nation to 
finance this return to agrarian farming. 
Tenant farmers, share-croppers and debt- 
ridden farmers will need aid to free them- 
selves—and the government can and 
should render that financial aid. Such 
aid would be less costly than relief and 
would take the form of loans, not doles. 

As to the manufacturing industries and 
the utilities, the problem is more difficult, 
but not insoluble. Many industries now 
centralized can and should be decentral- 
ized, organized into units on a human 
scale, units which can be owned by small 
groups—partnerships or co-operatives. 
Some big utilities will have to be social- 
ized, taken over by the government. 
Others had better be let alone for some 
years or decades. Again, the transforma- 
tion will be slow, but it can be made 
steady and sure. The important thing is 
to encourage and promote a trend toward 
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small communities and away from con- 
gested and overgrown cities. Techno- 
logical progress has put an end to the 
isolation of the village or small town. 
Life there can be better and richer than 
in the noisy and confused metropolis. 

Neighborliness, good citizenship, self- 
government, social responsibility are the 
virtues of small communities and close 
contact with nature, not the virtues of 
sky-scrapers, clubs and apartment hotels. 

We need statesmen and leaders who 
will expound and popularize the new-old 
gospel and urge the people to save the 
real, the traditional America and make it 
noble and splendid again—the hope of 
humanity. Mr. Agar prays for a man 
who will be neither fascist nor commu- 
nist, for a man who will rebuild and re- 
deem America, using science and ma- 
chinery as tools, and promising men and 
women not riches, but the good life, not 
vain success, but a worthy and civilized 
way of life. 

No doubt many intelligent persons will 
hastily conclude that Mr. Agar’s ideas are 
Utopian or impracticable. “We cannot 
go back,” they will say, “life is too com- 
plicated,” and “simple solutions are out 
of the question.” Such critics should 
stop and think. Speed and chaos are not 
synonymous with progress. And revo- 
lution is certainly not preferable to 
planned and deliberate retreat from un- 
sound national policies. 

We must realize that our unemploy- 
ment problem and our farm problem are 
far from having been solved. The busi- 
ness cycle problem remains with us, which 
means more depressions, and, on the aver- 
age, one every seventh year. Agriculture 
cannot be permanently subsidized by the 
government. The new school of “south- 
ern agrarians,” so-called, whose views Mr. 
Agar expresses on the whole with so much 
ability and earnestness, has something of 
real value to contribute to the discussion 
of national economic and social policy. 








EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES TO THE PREVENTION OF 
AN AUTHORITARIAN STATE 


BLANCHE CARRIER AND Amy CLOwEs* 


THOUGHTFUL layman was com- 

menting recently on the feebleness 
of the church’s voice in preventing the 
development of an authoritarian state. 
“Something is wrong about the minister’s 
usual approach to these social problems,” 
he said. “I haven’t figured it out, but for 
all his sincerity and courage, his sermons 
do not accomplish what they should, and 
sometimes I’m not sure that the continu- 
ous preaching of this kind of sermon is 
healthy.” The comment stirred the think- 
ing of the informal group in which he 
spoke and called for the recording of 
some observations on the subject. 

It seems obvious that just as the sincere 
physician must know how to meet com- 
plex and varied bodily needs before he can 
induce health, so the sincere religious 
leader must do more than announce facts 
and declare personal conclusions if he is 
to stir different types of men and women 
to their own creative action or to estab- 
lish within each one some solid founda- 
tions of conviction indigenous to his own 
framework of thinking. 

All of us as leaders need to explore the 
variety of approaches to the social scene 
which is called for by psychological prin- 
ciples of emotional and intellectual guid- 
ance, and to achieve a more versatile 
methodology in this field of concern. 


STEPS TowARD INTELLIGENT 
UNDERSTANDING 

The unhealthy effects upon the congre- 
gation of certain methods of preaching on 
the problems of contemporary life and the 
imminence of an authoritarian state are 
often too subtle to be observed. Some 
hearers come to a chronic state of pessi- 
mism because disaster seems so imminent, 
universal and inescapable. Others acquire 
a kind of immunity to any feeling, con- 
gratulating themselves on their intelligent 
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preacher but never becoming disturbed 
over tragic symptoms or incidents. They 
may be refusing to face unpleasant 
changes in their philosophy or condition, 
preferring to look upon the sermon as 
interesting oratory; or they may thus 
cover with indifference their earlier tend- 
ency to feel that they must do something 
about each tragedy, only to be directed to 
no constructive effort. A third group, 
often found among the young or sensitive, 
seize frantically upon each cause to be 
followed, project their own emotional 
upheavals into it, and work energetically 
until life carries them past the necessity 
of fighting so energetically. Then their 
interest lapses. 

The observant church leader knows 
that the healthily-concerned and healthily- 
active church members at work in some 
particular cause are a comparatively small 
group. But their number, it would seem, 
can be increased by reconstruction of our 
methods of dealing with social problems. 
The very repetition of a single pattern of 
presentation is one of the most frequent 
causes for these unfortunate results. 

In the single matter of the imminence 
of an authoritarian state, for instance, 
various approaches are possible. They 
will need to supplement each other in the 
church’s program. These approaches are 
useful both in sermons and in discussion 
periods. We shall mention five types of 
approach. 

First. Present facts in their true pro- 
portions. Used as our people are to the 
propaganda of press and screen, an ef- 
fective method is to present actual facts 
of what is happening in contemporary 
totalitarian states—facts obtainable in un- 
biased and socially-conscious publications 
which are concerned to print not only 
verified facts but their setting, causes and 
immediate consequences. To see, for in- 
stance, what happens when divinity is 
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transferred from Jesus to Hitler, when 
there is no science of sociology, anthro- 
pology or education except what is na- 
tionally profitable to invent and teach, 
when individuality loses all meaning, is to 
startle one into thinking. 

One of the causes of the pessimism 
and helplessness that afflicts many congre- 
gations is the fact that only the disturbing 
and threatening facts are given. We 
assume that people are challenged to new 
attitudes and action by their dismay and 
righteous determination. We forget that 
a wholly black picture is either tiresome 
or ennervating. Kagawa gave us whole- 
some advice when he urged us to teach 
the history of Christian brotherhood 
rather than that of strife. Our souls need 
the lift of joy and hope that comes from 
the knowledge that here and there real 
steps are being taken toward the fulfill- 
ment of our social goal. The church’s cal- 
endar should list these victories, its chal- 
lenges should include them. 


One corollary of this reception of actual 


facts should be a training in distinguishing 
facts from propaganda and red herring. 
Not only sales resistance has to be de- 
veloped, but an ability to cut through 
confused issues to the real problem which 
press and politics are so apt at disguising. 
Disillusionment will be at a minimum if 
we as leaders provide people with the 
sources for truthful pictures of the situa- 
tion and make the sorting of evidence a 
fascinating game. 

But to give facts is not enough. Nor is 
it adequate, however it may be homiletical- 
ly justified, to use them merely as a basis 
for the congregation’s acceptance of or 
agreement with such a Christian principle 
as respect for personality. To leave the 
matter there is to send them out unfitted 
to contribute to intelligent action. Several 
other steps need to be taken. 

Second. Face all facts realistically. A 
facing of unbiased facts should lead our 
people to consider why the facts are 
startling. Is it mere change that dismays 
them? Or is there something precious 
in democracy that is worth conserving 


or attaining? Have we taken democracy 
for granted while experiencing only an 
impoverished form of it? Or have we in 
recent years dimmed our sense of what a 
democratic life may be by our immersion 
in a rugged individualism that makes us 
all potential capitalists? Leaving aside 
all perfectionist conceptions, what might 
we expect of democratic national life? 
Do we really find it an idea worthy of 
a determined conviction? Until the mem- 
bers of a congregation have been led 
into such concreteness of consideration, 
they have before them either a set of 
unexamined ideals or a defensive born 
of superficial propaganda, and neither 
of these will produce a sturdy citizenry. 
Values they hold should have emerged 
from the refining fire of critical assaying. 
But before they can refine their values, 
other steps in their growth must be taken. 

Third. Break up large concepts into 
their smaller components. Terms used to 
describe whole complex governments are 
popularly responded to with a single emo- 
tional attitude of acceptance or rejection. 
Such words as communist, nazi, fascist, 
totalitarian are regarded with scorn, 
hatred or fear. When an observer of 
Russia expresses his admiration of some 
particular progress such as prison reform, 
he is immediately identified with the 
whole of the Russian experiment and 
looked upon also with scorn, hatred or 
fear. An important step toward emotional 
health in social attitudes has been taken 
when people learn to break up large, com- 
plex concepts into their constituents and 
to judge each separaiely. 

A consideration of Russian communism 
calls for a separate examination of their 
peasant situation, their indusirial drive, 
their modern attitudes toward prison re- 
form and the cure of venereal disease, 
their changing attitude toward religion, 
their educational system, their philosophy 
regarding women and family life. Similar- 
ly viewing Italy or Germany, their at- 
titudes toward employment, capital, 
women, the church, war, race, and national 
glory should be seen in detail. True, these 
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several aspects may all be rooted in the 
Marxian dialetic or the more or less con- 
sistent philosophy of a human dictator, 
but only as these large blocks of reaction 
are broken into specifics can other char- 
acteristics of intelligent thought be freed. 
But some leader says, how can people 
already possessed by prejudice or fear 
be induced to consider these specifics? 
Other steps should be taken which sup- 
plement, support or even induce a willing- 
ness to examine national theories. 

Fourth. Seek patiently to understand 
causes. For many people in the churches 
these cataclysmic changes appearing in 
Europe have appeared startlingly and 
without roots. A dictator or a party 
seemed suddenly to assume power and de- 
mand changes. But they will become able 
to deal with the symptoms of such change 
in our own country only as they trace 
these changes back to their sources and 
recognize the slow working out of long 
chains of external conditions. Some at- 
tention has been given to economic and 
political causes; not enough has been de- 
voted to emotional causes. 

A more detailed view of the czar-sup- 
porting church in Russia will make clear 
the inevitability of its overthrow in a 
state which promised to the masses free- 
dom for a nation. An understanding of 
the consequences when a property-owning 
class is in power in a state and insists 
on maintaining its possessions and priv- 
ileges will make clear the economic basis 
of a fascist state. A view of the effect 
of a tightening up of the vested interest 
of one state upon its trade relations with 
other states is a step toward understand- 
ing the contagion of dictatorships. Upon 
such an understanding of economic causes 
rests the discovery of constructive action 
and the readiness to take some contribu- 
tory step toward it. 

But these economic bases for political 
action are incomplete without an under- 
standing of the emotional elements that 
account for hysteria and mass change. 
We are now becoming familiar with the 
causes for an individual’s behavior pat- 
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terns; we may well recognize the in- 
evitability of certain national attitudes 
and action, given a series of external 
circumstances which deeply affect its 
spirit. 

We can see that what has happened to 
Germany as a nation is exactly what 
would happen to a person who had been 
similarly treated. Robbed of most of her 
material resources by a treaty with the 
nations who feared her, forced to agree 
to such a basis of disarmament that her 
own fear of being at the mercy of her 
competitors mounted rapidly, insulted at 
the treatment of German women by the 
victorious troops who occupied the border 
towns after the armistice, humiliated by 
a permanent attitude of guilt which her 
enemies laid wholly upon her, the “in- 
feriority complex” that followed such a 
crushing combination will naturally have 
one of two outcomes. If her internal 
energy is permanently drained, she will 
accept herself as inferior and work out 
a humble relationship to the other mem- 
bers of the family of nations. But if her 
potential energy is only temporarily 
crushed, she will sooner or later rise to a 
renewed power and, if the fear of others 
still blocks her action and questions her 
motives, she will become arrogant and 
ruthless. No other goal will be so im- 
portant as that of proving her inherent 
and actual superiority. The more the other 
members of the family refuse to recognize 
her new growth, the more she must flaunt 
it in their faces to secure a unanimous 
internal agreement and security. As is true 
in the relations of individuals, the con- 
tinued fear, opposition and criticism of 
the other members increases her prob- 
lem and drives her to new accomplish- 
ments in her bitter isolation. She de- 
velops a martyr complex; she feels 
righteously justified in building up every 
reserve against her enemies. 

Just so runs the vicious circle of emo- 
tions when a social group increasingly 
ostracizes one of its members who is 
anti-social. The circle sometimes can only 
be broken by an assumption on the part 
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of the group that the friendless one would 
really like to have friends. It is the es- 
sence of Christianity that with an under- 
standing eye and heart, the Christian can 
cut straight through the circle and trans- 
form the anti-social elements by a positive 
good-will that heals the confusion at its 
source. Important as is the solution of 
economic causes, the emotional cause is 
quite as significant in our consideration 
of necessary action which will heal the 
world’s infections. 


In terms of the emotional development 
of group relations, we can see also the 
Italian-Ethiopian-British tangle. Many of 
the irrational, illogical actions which defy 
our “oughts” are cleared up by our recog- 
nition of the emotional realities. Robert 
Gessner’s bewilderment over the German- 
Jewish exiles in Palestine who persecute 
the Arabs with all the vigor once ex- 
pended on them in Germany is thus dis- 
pelled. They must prove to themselves 
that they are not the inferior group they 
appeared to the Germans to be. They 
cannot feel for the Arabs until they are 
internally reassured. - 


Some leaders would say at once that 
this understanding of emotional causes of 
behavior is defeatist, that it merely ex- 
cuses when it should give the moral judg- 
ment which is needed. We have learned, 
however, in our dealing with individuals 
that moral judgment is not helpful so 
long as behavior is dictated by uncon- 
scious emotional drives which demand 
satisfaction; that the road to health and 
to an ability to deal with moral issues 
comes by way of helping the individual 
and often the family to recognize the 
frustration, to remove it and to give the 
person socially acceptable opportunities to 
find himself in an environment of con- 
fidence. 

This gives to the family of nations a 
positive responsibility and opportunity 
in their sympathetic understanding of each 
other and in the loss of their own fear 
as they cut the vicious circle with acts 
of acceptance and appreciation. Their 
own goodwill is then free to grow and 


actuate the solving of their own problems. 
Their religious development of socialized 
motives will rise from their recognition 
of the necessity of working in harmony 
with the processes of personality and so- 
cial growth which we identify with or as 
God. They are in the position of Carlyle’s 
friend who “accepted the universe”—they 
“had better,” he said; there is no way 
of managing life triumphantly except 
God’s way. 

Fifth. Study America calmly in the 
light of world developments. Along with 
these growing insights into facts, values, 
and causes in the international situation, 
our people need to see more clearly what 
is happening in America, to understand 
similarly the gradually growing tendencies 
in our own life and to evaluate them as 
clearly. Which of these tendencies have a 
chance of succeeding because (as in 
Russia and Germany) all of the external 
economic circumstances support them, and 
the unconscious emotional drives promote 
them ? Given the economic facts about the 
conditions among the peasant class in this 
country, the understanding of the emo- 
tional drives of insecurity and fear behind 
the Silver Shirts, the realization of the 
oppressive monotony of life that, the 
sociologists say, ripens into a lynching, 
the determination of the high-profit class 
in this country to maintain their vested 
interests, and their array of clever tricks 
for the confusion of issues in the public 
mind, we shall begin to be able to move 
toward realistic and constructive efforts 
to change environment rather than to react 
to social unrest with attitudes of indiffer- 
ence, hysteria, or authoritarian “justice.” 

Moreover, practise in recognizing sim- 
ilar conditions in this country should 
promote also a skill in observing and 
evaluating conditions unique to America 
but equally as portentous. We may not 
have in this country a state-controlled 
church which will have to be overthrown 
with a new order, and we must remain 
sensitive to forces that try to force the 
church to support the State. But beyond 
this similarity we shall need to question 
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whether a church may not die as easily 
when its adherents are unintelligent and 
therefore indifferent about their religious 
beliefs, and so have a rootless relation 
to it, as if it were corrupt and autocratic. 

When these five steps have been taken, 
the people will be ready to consider more 
adequately some of the deeper issues. If 
common laboring men in Russia can dis- 
cuss the Marxian dialectic, we can train 
our people to consider the problem of 
the relation of individual welfare to na- 
tional welfare, and to work out a new 
blue-print for democracy which shall be 
neither rugged individualism nor state 
dictatorship. With a concern for the social 
security of each and all, they can con- 
tribute to a conception and policy of state 
responsibility without authoritarianism. 
They can question whether a totalitarian 
state must be tyrannical, or whether it 
is needed in a state which assumes only 
those prerogatives which group welfare 
demands. The church can have consider- 
able influence in promoting a new kind of 
adult education in which men and women 
shall learn to observe conditions, trace 
them back to their full setting of related 
causes, discover thus the strength and 
weakness of social trends, and become 
capable of evaluating their possibilities 
and helping to determine the specific 
course of action that will move toward 
constructive results. 


PREPARATION FOR INTELLIGENT ACTION 


These five suggestions are not, one by 
one, new or significant. They are impor- 
tant when we see them as vitamines in a 
balanced educational diet. The average 
church or forum program provides mal- 
nourishment, because it does not combine 
them into a well-rounded approach to the 
social problem. But all of these may be 
used in talking about social issues, so as 
to prepare people for intelligent and 
courageous action. One of the foremost 
insights for us as leaders is to recognize 
that no amount of talking about will 
stimulate people in wholesome construc- 
tive activity. Nor is the alternative for the 
church or the minister personally to con- 
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duct all the necessary agencies for social 
change. In addition to the sermon, there 
are three contributions which may well 
be made to the social experience of lay- 
men, if we are really concerned that they 
be more than listeners. 

First. Release inhibitions through free 
discussion. One of the therapeutic values 
of the discussion period is the refease 
from old prejudices, unconscious fears, 
and rationalized conceptions that comes 
when people have freedom to bring them 
out into words, look at them realistically, 
compare them with the fears and hates 
of others, as in this case, of Germany 
and Italy. Amazed at the likeness, they 
will discover the true sources of these 
emotionalized convictions and see better 
ways out of the situations in which they 
rise; and thus the larger half of our 
incentives to mob pressure will be elim- 
inated. Most of the discussions of national 
issues which one hears heighten the emo- 
tional drives by leaving the group uncon- 
scious of them, and trying to solve them 
by logical thought and a moral “ought”. 
We have much to learn from psychology 
and education about the wholesomeness 
of learning to recognize and deal con- 
sciously with these emotional drives. Yet 
many a leader is himself still fighting a 
mother or teacher, instead of an impend- 
ing dictator, and we may well first clarify 
the issues for ourselves. 

Second. Develop tolerance through 
democratic processes. The discussion that 
is democratically managed makes another 
large contribution to its members—and 
perhaps to its leaders. When controversial 
issues are at stake and emotions rise, a 
democratic discussion objectifies the emo- 
tions, trains each member to accept differ- 
ences of personality and outlook and to 
contribute to a group decision not pre- 
cisely like his own; to see another person 
as not wholly dangerous if a few of his 
views are beyond his own sympathies ; to 
understand the desire to insist on the last 
word or the most authoritative one; to 
respect facts, and to learn a technique 
for evaluating facts scientifically rather 
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than intuitively. 

Each of these seven contributions is 
more than a pleasant option in our edu- 
cational programs. Each is rather a vital 
essential in one’s ability to think and 
act socially. The technique of learning to 
lead a discussion so that it will have these 
outcomes might well be a requirement in 
every seminary. 

Third. Release tension through con- 
structive action. A final essential to the 
social health of people is that they shall 
have an actual opportunity for action, 
which they recognize as significant. They 
need to make even a small contribution 
to the large problem, before which, other- 
wise, they feel so threatened, guilty, and 
helpless. Who can tell how much of the 
indifference of congregations is a neces- 
sary defense against the leader’s place- 
ment of guilt and responsibility, without 
providing outlets of action? 

Again, action serves a second purpose. 
To some people, social need never be- 


comes real so long as we merely talk 
about it. One rector assigned his mem- 
bers to social tasks as a means of rousing 
their own desire to hear more about the 
causes and possible cures of these ills 
which now became important to them 
because they knew the victims. 

Some leaders suggest to individuals, 
as they become aroused, organizations in 
the community which will provide them 
with work to do. Others encourage a 
group to organize to meet a particular 
need. Perhaps best of all is the enterprise 
in which a minister and his people co- 
operatively undertake a piece of social 
improvement, for in the process of meet- 
ing some local evidence of exploitation of 
the underprivileged, of conquering the 
opposition by those in power, of solving 
the difficulties of substituting a construc- 
tive condition, the people develop at once 
patience and determination, cooperative 
goodwill and combative courage. 


EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP IN SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


VERA SMITH LowRIE* 


PEAKING before the Panama Con- 

gress for the Latin American Coun- 
tries in 1916, Dr. Webster E. Browning, 
even then one of the leading authorities 
on religious problems throughout South 
America, said, “About four years ago I 
was asked to look up a man for work in 
Latin America. I wrote to a noted school 
in the United States for a man. Finally 
I got a reply: ‘Our men go to China. 
There is only one man who might go to 
you. He is rather uncouth and awkward. 
He reminds me of a great Newfoundland 
pup, but I think he would just fit into 
your work.’” (1:555) 


*Escola de Sociologia e Politica, Largo Sao 
Francisco, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


This reply from one of the chief Pres- 
byterian strongholds in America, Dr. 
Browning continued, represents the atti- 
tude of much of the northern continent 
toward its southern neighbor : anyone will 
do for a missionary to that section of the 
world. And that attitude, he thought, was 
in some measure responsible for some of 
the problems of education in mission 
work in Brazil. 

Speaking to these problems in that same 
Congress, the late Dr. Erasmo Braga, 
author and for many years perhaps the 
outstanding Protestant native leader of 
Brazil, said, “I wish to speak concerning 
the weakness of theological training in 
South America. The first cause of this is 
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the lack of a proper organization and 
equipment in our training school for 
students for the ministry. . . . The result 
is insufficiently trained ministers, who at- 
tempt to go out and work among the 
leaders of South America. We must be 
very careful that only leading men do 
this work.” (1:565-6) 

In the closing address of the Congress 
President Henry Churchill King said, “I 
would call attention . . . to certain great 
outstanding impressions that this whole 
survey has made, at least upon me, and 
I am sure upon many of you. Notice in 
the first place . . . the enormous illiteracy, 
from forty to eighty percent, with whole 
sections of the population quite unreached 
educationally; . . . the strongly marked 
leadership of the highly educated man in 
Latin America, a fact generally conceded 
at this Congress ; their wide-spread rejec- 
tion of religion as being out of date; a 
very inadequate training of the Christian 
community, especially of Christian lead- 
ers, both teachers and preachers. . . . Cor- 
responding to these outstanding facts are 
corresponding demands: ... We face the 
outstanding leadership of the educated 
classes and cannot but realize the neces- 
sity of reaching them somehow. It almost 
seems as if this achievement was the 
great strategic objective suggested by the 
situation. A comparatively small number 
of educated men are exerting an influence, 
acording to unanimous testimony, alto- 
gether out of proportion to their numbers. 
If we are to make the ideals of Christianity 
prevail in any measure in Latin America 
we must succeed somehow in reaching 
these educated leaders. These educated 
leaders are said to be generally abjuring 
religion as out of date. That means un- 
questionably that we must use the modern 
approach to these men. We must make it 
plain that there is no necessity that any 
man, however highly educated, should 
abjure Christianity. . . . The inadequate 
training of the Christian community and 
especially of Christian leaders, must be 
exchanged for a genuinely adequate 
training. That will mean that we must 
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stand for higher education of the first 
order, permeated by the Christian spirit. 
This is the very essence of self-preser- 
vation for the Christian community in 
Latin America, or anywhere else for that 
matter. One of the first things the early 
pioneers in North America did, as you 
will remember, was to establish a univer- 
sity for the training of their ministry. 
Here again Latin America does not stand 
alone. I came back from the Orient with 
a very clear conviction that the weakest 
spot in our whole missionary enterprise 
there was the training of the native min- 
istry, and it is equally true here in Latin 
America. . . . In India I found a great 
mission giving its native medical helpers 
a stiff six years’ medical course, and at 
the same time, having in its one theological 
school only four pupils, not one of whom 
had finished in an elementary school. Such 
differences of standard are dangerous.” 
(1:573, 4, 7) 

When one examines these extracts care- 
fully he finds that even back in 1916 the 
problem of missionary work in education 
in Brazil divided itself into two kinds, 
as is usual in most mission fields: first, 
the schools conducted for both Christian 
and non-Christian students with the gen- 
eral purpose of sowing here and there 
seeds of Christian principles while mak- 
ing a good school the primary aim; or 
under Christian influences attempting 
“the equipment of students for general 
usefulness in the state”; second, schools 
for the specific training of Christian work- 
ers and ministers. 

To establish the first kind, millions of 
dollars have been spent on the various 
mission fields in building, equipping and 
maintaining a staff to teach in colleges 
and universities that would bear compari- 
son with church schools in the United 
States. On this line the General Report 
of this Congress, in its section Educa- 
tional Problems, notes, “A prominent 
Brazilian pastor evidently believes that 
these more general effects of missionary 
education (the equipment of students for 
general usefulness in the state) may re- 
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ceive too great relative emphasis. Speak- 
ing of the work of the mission schools 
as he has observed them, he says: ‘What 
is the purpose of these missionary insti- 
tutions? If their primary aim is to co- 
operate with the government in the in- 
struction of the people, they have nobly 
fulfilled their mission. They have, in the 
case of primary education, even offered 
a model to the public system. If, however, 
their aim is the conversion of pupils, the 
training of native leaders for the church, 
and the diffusion of Christian ideas, they 
have been very generally a failure. More 
than thirty years of experience here in a 
capital city where one of the oldest and 
best known missionary institutions of 
learning is located supports this conclu- 
sion. The churches here have not gathered 
fruit as they should have done in the con- 
version of pupils or in the preparation 
of native leaders. . . . In the diffusion of 
Christian ideas, it is probable that schools 
have accomplished something. However, 
this result, like the conversion of pupils 
and the training of leaders, amounts to 
little.’ A Brazilian educator declares, how- 
ever, that ‘a large number of the social 
leaders in that same city owe their stand- 
ing, ability and power to that type of edu- 
cation which such schools represent’.” 
(1 :467) 

Nine years later the Official Report of 
the Congress on Christian Work in South 
America, at Montevideo, Uruguay, April, 
1925, says: 

“An indispensable condition of the 
progress and permanence of Evangelical 
religion in Latin America is a well edu- 
cated ministry. The man of God who 
speaks for things eternal and unseen, 
especially where all forms of modern un- 
belief are rife, must be the intellectual 
peer of those who represent the legal or 
the medical profession. Brazil has given 
more attention than the other countries 
of Latin America to ministerial prepara- 
tion, yet national workers and mission- 
aries alike agree that the standards of 
ministerial preparation are still too low. 


“A minimum preparation for the min- 


istry in Latin American countries should 
be a three years’ course in theology, built 
upon a full high school course represent- 
ing eleven years of study. This is the 
irreducible minimum; it is the conviction 
of the Commission that at least two years 
more of study should be required for 
ordination. How they shall be provided 
is a minor question; it is essential to 
demand a fuller, broader training.” 
(1:305) 

The Congress of Panama had pointed 
out, “In many countries at least the church 
is drawn largely from the so-called labor- 
ing classes, and from these therefore the 
minister must come. This fact creates a 
double necessity, viz., that the minister 
shall be so trained as, on the one hand, 
to be able to commend his evangelical 
message to the more intelligent elements 
of the community, and, on the other, not 
to lose sympathy and touch with the 
church membership, but on the contrary 
to be by his education the better prepared 
to minister to their needs. An ignorant 
or untrained ministry can never command 
the allegiance of educated people; but 
neither will relatively uneducated people 
consent to follow a minister whose edu- 
cation has put him out of sympathy with 
their experience and points of view.” 
(1:513) 

It is useful to sketch briefly the back- 
ground of Brazil, this country where for 
at least twenty years this question of the 
education of a Christian ministry has been 
the outstanding problem in the minds of 
men who had the advancement of Chris- 
tianity, and so the enrichment of the lives 
of the people, uppermost in their minds. 

It must be recalled that whereas the 
early settlers of the northern continent 
came seeking individual and religious lib- 
erty and expected to work out their own 
living as well as salvation, those of the 
southern continent came seeking wealth 
or propagating religious dogma. Liberty 
was sacred to the north—in the south the 
settlers neither wanted it nor expected it. 
In their souls they were bound to a church 
practicing the Inquisition and in temporal 
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things they bowed willingly to a king. 

Arriving in a new land they formed a 
class; the class of those who sat in high 
places and expected wealth and ease. As 
a result of this attitude work was never 
a dignified occupation; the northern 
neighbors (except in later plantation 
days) said, “He who works not eats not” ; 
the southern invaders pressed the natives 
into service or imported Negroes to be- 
some slaves. 


In spite of this attitude there has been 
much intermixture of races in Brazil (be- 
cause most of the men came out from 
Spain and Portugal without wives), and 
in spite of the ravages of tropical and so- 
cial diseases there has been down to the 
present a sufficient supply of dark-com- 
plexioned people to serve those of lighter 
hue. Some immigration in recent years 
from the Near East has helped to swell 
the numbers of those who serve. 


In this social organization the church 
alone, until recent years, assumed any re- 
sponsibility for education, and that of 
course was along its own particular line 
of thought and for special groups only. 
European nurses and tutors of different 
nationalities were hired for the children 
of the wealthy and aristocratic in their 
younger days; for higher education the 
young men were sent to the Continent for 
a period of years and the young women 
often spent some months abroad continu- 
ing their language study or music lessons. 
Nobody worried about the uneducated 
masses ; does not the Bible say, “The poor 
ye have with you alway?” To be poor and 
to be ignorant were synonymous terms. 
Though slavery was abolished and though 
Brazil changed from a monarchy to a re- 
public, no one can seriously maintain even 
today that it is “a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people”; for 
the great masses of the people are ab- 
solutely unable to take any active or in- 
telligent part in the government. 

When Protestant missionaries began 
to work along educational lines, therefore, 
the questions (1) of whether they should 
attempt really to make any impression on 
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the educational life of the nation by at- 
tempting to run big schools for whoso- 
everwill (2) whether they should have a 
few model schools, or (3) whether they 
should confine themselves to training their 
own converts and their children—these 
were necessarily important problems. Mac- 
kenzie College in Sao Paulo has been an 
outstanding representative of the school 
that receives all kinds of faiths among its 
students and has for years enrolled in its 
classes some of the outstanding families 
of the city and nation. According to Dr. 
William A. Waddell, who was sent out 
in 1890 to teach theology in the school, in 
one of the school years that followed soon 
after his arrival nephews of three presi- 
dents of Brazil were enrolled, and another 
year in one class seventeen sons of some 
of the biggest capitalists of the nation 
were found. 


In 1914 Dr. Waddell and others reor- 
ganized Mackenzie College proper and 
soon its engineering department rose to 
the fame it has enjoyed during these sub- 
sequent years throughout the nation. In 
this department and its other departments 
it has touched through twenty-two years 
thousands of young folk from the finest 
families of Brazil. Dr. Braga, as well as 
others, have said, “The outstanding in- 
stitution for higher education of Protest- 
antism in South America is Mackenzie 
College. . . . Mackenzie practically sets 
the pace for higher education of the mod- 
ern type in Brazil.” In the recent past the 
government has turned its attention more 
and more to education for the masses, and 
especially in the state of Sao Paulo and 
the capital city, Rio de Janeiro, is making 
real progress. 

About this type of school, that for mak- 
ing the desirable kind of western educa- 
tion available to the public at large, Dr. 
Erasmo Braga, in The Republic of Brazil 
(1932, page 94-5) has this to say: 

“The question has been raised whether 
missions should or should not establish 
educational institutions for the commun- 
ity at large. This question in Brazil is not 
academic, but is related to serious difficul- 
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ties in connection with large institutions 
maintained by the mission boards for the 
education both of Protestants and non- 
Protestants in the same school. The high- 
est council of the Presbyterian Church in 
1897 passed a motion recommending that 
the help from the mother-churches abroad 
should be given to evangelization through 
direct methods, to the preparation of the 
ministry, and to parochial schools for the 
children of believers. Schools for the 
children of believers only have been tried 
but have not fulfilled expectations. An 
analysis of the situation in the country 
will show that mission schools for the 
community, without segregation of be- 
lievers and unbelievers, have exerted a 
steadying influence in the evangelization 
of the regions where such schools are lo- 
cated, have opened the mind of the public 
to the message of the Gospel, and have 
given in terms of education and social life 
a demonstration of what spiritual values 
mean. Furthermore, the penetration of 
evangelical ideas into the larger sphere of 
national education, and especially in the 
formation of a public conscience on cer- 
tain moral and economic questions has 
been achieved through the schools, hos- 
pitals and associations. Such institutions 
have rendered real service to the evangel- 
ization of Brazil. 

“There are several criticisms, however, 
that must be borne in mind: (1) If ‘living’ 
is the primary element in institutional 
evangelization, then all those who work 
in such institutions should be living Chris- 
tians. Unfortunately this has not been 
always the case in the mission field. (2) 
The fact that scholarship is an indis- 
pensable necessity in serving a clientele 
not interested in spiritual values, has very 
often resulted in relegating the spiritual 
appeal of these institutions to a secondary 
place. (3) There has been a tendency 
towards secularization in Christian insti- 
tutions which has been harmful alike to 
their personnel, and to the credit of the 
Christian cause amongst outsiders. This 
process of secularization results usually 
from compromises with friendly associ- 


ates who, however, are at heart opposed to 
Christ.” 

This book, it should be noted, written 
by Drs. Braga and Grubb, came sixteen 
years after the Panama Congress with its 
exhaustive discussion of the kinds of edu- 
cation that should be attempted, and seven 
years after the Montevideo Congress. 

Now, as was suggested earlier, all who 
are acquainted with the mission work of 
the Protestant churches in foreign lands 
know that in each field there are from 
one to a dozen or more usually expensive 
plants—and in the Far East in some of the 
countries they exist by the dozen—where 
Western civilization and culture are dis- 
pensed to the natives in what is described 
by the heads of the institutions often as 
“a modern education in a Christian atmos- 
phere.” Dr. Braga’s criticism of the net 
results in believers and atmosphere is 
fairly admitted by the missionaries; one 
such college in the Far East in its first 
twenty-five years could boast of having 
sent only one of its graduates into the 
ministry. It educated financiers, politicians 
and teachers by the score, and minis- 
ters by the one; this in spite of the fact 
that it was maintained largely by the con- 
tributions of one Protestant denomination 
in America. 

As the Panama Report pointed out, the 
general tone of culture and moral influ- 
ence that comes from such schools is al- 
ways desirable, but if it is help for a 
struggling native church that one wants 
from missionary schools, then it seems 
another kind must be established. In other 
words, the question of a school for edu- 
cating Christian workers before they go 
to theological schools for specialized work, 
must be considered. On this Dr. Waddell 
said recently in a personal interview, “I 
was sent to Mackenzie in 1890 to teach 
theology, but I realized the first week that 
it could not be done the way they were 
trying. These theological students had 
come out of poor homes way out in the 
interior, many of them sons of struggling 

rotestant ministers, biting poverty’s 
crusts. They had had no cultural advan- 
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tages and could not muster even enough 
money to have shoes mended, get decent 
clothes or share any sort of school life 
with the city fellows they sat by in classes. 
They were not prepared for learning 
theology and fitting themselves for the 
ministry in such an environment. Strug- 
gling against such odds they resolved, ‘No 
son of mine shall ever have to go through 
this!’ So four out of five of them turned 
into other professions. Today some of 
these very boys occupy key positions in 
the financial and political life of Brazil: 
clean, fine men they are. 

“T resolved then and there that I would 
found a school in the country for poor 
boys who want to enter the ministry, a 
school that would give them a broad, lib- 
eral foundation for seminary later. In 
that school ragged shoes would not be 
noticed; boys could wear whatever they 
had. There would be no expensive plant, 
no servants; each man on a mutual-aid 
basis would be able to support himself 
while he studied.” 

If what the Congress of Panama 
pointed out is true, namely that most of 
the candidates for definite Christian work 
come from the poorer classes, then what 
Dr. Waddell says demands attention: that 
the school built expensively in the city, 
catering to the sons of presidents and 
financiers and demanding a high standard 
of living as measured by dollars and cents, 
may be a real breaker instead of a help to 
most of the candidates for the ministry. 
Some mission schools in various fields 
have tried to solve this difficulty by free 
scholarships and other free aids for any 
boy who proposed to enter the ministry 
later. About sixteen years ago a play, 
Thank You, had a run of months in New 
York. The theme showed that with our 
“gifts” to our ministers and our “fees” 
(which are really tips), we have definitely 
put preachers into the class with porters, 
waiters, and other “thank-you” people. 

If that is partly true in America, it is 
much more so in many of our mission 
fields where it is not an unknown expe- 
rience to have a boy say to a missionary, 
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“What will you pay me to come to your 
school?” Small wonder that the offensive 
“Bread-and-butter-Christian” has made 
many squirm. 

Yet if a church demands a high stand- 
ard of education for its workers, its min- 
isters especially, it forces only the finan- 
cially able to volunteer, or it finances the 
poor who volunteer, or it makes a plan 
whereby the poor can finance themselves. 
Some well-meaning people have thought 
that offering a loan to the student solved 
the difficulty. They did not realize that it 
simply hung a stone around his neck which 
would defer his marrying, or would hold 
his nose to the grindstone for years when 
he had to struggle to live on the salary 
paid young native preachers, start a fam- 
ily, and pay back a debt. To throw a 
young man hundreds of dollars into debt 
is not solving his problems, however much 
it may be saving his pride. 

Park College and others in the States 
and throughout the world, offer coopera- 
tion and very low expenses as solutions, 
but the physical plant of the school, the 
standard of living of the students and the 
whole outlay of the organization there 
are not much different from other schools. 
Just here is a phase of this question which 
has received little consideration, because 
it is so elusive, so hard to get figures on, 
and so hard to card-index. The small per- 
cent of students in America who leave 
farms and go to colleges and then return 
to the farms to live; the large influx, 
especially of young people, into American 
cities during the two decades before the 
depression; the saying that was current 
in my section of the world as long as 
thirty years ago in the Southern Metho- 
dist Church, that a young fellow just out 
of college and the theological school had 
to serve his first term on a circuit to take 
the egotism out of him; the difficulty that 
missionaries have in getting the natives 
who have been through college to go out 
and begin new work, to pioneer ; the testi- 
ness with which natives returning from a 
year or two of study in the States, where 
often they have been financed by a church, 
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demand places as heads of departments 
in mission colleges—all these point to the 
fact that if students from the rural sec- 
tions do stay in college, and do remain 
faithful to their “call,” when they get out 
they are probably unwilling and unfitted 
to return to the place they call home and 
make any contribution to the life of the 
place where they received inspiration for 
their life work. In other words, the very 
atmosphere of the places where they were 
educated has unfitted them for helping 
even their own family who perhaps have 
sacrificed beyond all reason to give those 
very sons an education. 

We in America have grown to feel 
that the bigger and better the plant, the 
more modern and costly the equipment, 
the higher the standard of living we can 
maintain in it, the more we are educating 
the student and the better we are fitting 
him for progress and life. May it be 
true that when there is a great disparity 
between the standard of living of the stu- 
dent in his home environment and in the 
college, the years of luxury and ease tend 
to make him dissatisfied with the small 
means of his family, the environment in 
whica he has been reared, and the sort 
of sacrificing that his parents are doing 
to keep him in school? Probably at the 
end of his school life he remains in a city 
determined to make money and get away 
from the hardships of his early environ- 
ment. 

In America we have been inclined to 
praise that divine unrest that tears a man 
out and sends him to seek more comfort 
and luxury; but Dr. Waddell points out 
that after all the only way a new country 
ever grows and develops is for men with 
big ideas and big dreams to be willing 
to go back to their own homes and work 
them out pulling friends and neighbors 
up to a higher level. Does any country, he 
asks, advance most by having its young 
men and women flock to its cities in search 
of white-collar jobs? There should be 
higher standards of living and colleges 
should teach them, but should all our col- 
leges be scaled to such high levels that 


the students are spoiled for adapting 
themselves to the places in which their 
families and other families must go on 
earning a living? Who is to improve the 
village if the sons and daughters will not 
go back to do it? 

Though Dr. Waddell saw this problem 
forty years ago he had to wait till a gen- 
eration of young people had grown up 
who would work with their hands. That 
could not happen till many years after 
the slaves had been freed. In 1906 in the 
midst of old plantations in Bahia he made 
the first experiment and founded his first 
cooperative school which has never missed 
a day down to this present year. Some 
years round 1914 he spent, as has been 
said, at Mackenzie again, but there was 
settled in his mind the conviction that by 
that time others were expressing, “Well 
equipped seminaries and training schools 
for Christian workers should be the su- 
preme aim of mission work in Brazil.” 

The engineering department of Mac- 
kenzie built shacks out an hour’s ride on 
the Sorocabana railroad on a bit of coun- 
try land it owned, and used them three 
weeks of the year for a field work base; 
during the other eleven months those 
shacks stood empty and unused. Dr. 
Waddell asked Mackenzie for the use of 
those shacks to house his dream and to 
those rude huts on the hillside in 1927 
went the first boys, thinking it a sort of 
Adullam’s cave, he says. “For” he con- 
tinues, “the first class had ten boys and 
five of them were wise and five were fool- 
ish. This year the ninth class is in, the 
enrollment totals eighty and the shacks 
built for sixty-four now house eighty.” 

According to Dr. Waddell, “A boy can 
come to us with twenty dollars in his 
pocket and pay his board bill and light bill 
for the year with it. Tuition is free for 
all five years that prepare him for the 
seminary; room rent is free. Only his 
books are left; these we rent to him for 
twenty percent of cost price, or if he buys 
them we'll buy them hack from him at 
eighty percent of the cost price. 

“When he enters he is given a bare 
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room ; often the boys make all their furni- 
ture and enjoy improving it year after 
year. We have plenty of land and give 
any boy a plot to cultivate ; the vegetables 
from it he can sell to outsiders or to the 
common kitchen, and a number who did 
not have that twenty dollars are doing 
just that. One boy has even had a goat and 
raised kids. There is a typical rural laun- 
dry available for the boys to do their 
own laundry; they cook their own food, 
wash their own dishes; run all their own 
domestic business on a mutual-aid basis 
and handle their own disciplinary prob- 
lems. They control themselves and a boy 
who can’t control himself soon is found 
out. We have a certain minimum age limit 
however, and our failures now are few. 
There is campus work available often for 
those who want to earn extra money, and 
each Sunday many of them go to help 
in Sunday school and church services in 
near-by villages.” 

This year more dormitory space became 
imperative, so they began to plan more 
shacks; the students used their vacation 
time campaigning among their friends 
for money and when some of them came 
back with money enough for materials 
but not for the work they said, “We will 
do the work ourselves and then while 
we stay here the rooms will be our home.” 
Some of these rooms are already well 
under way, for they are being built room 
at a time as the money comes in. The 
school has a splendid glee club directed 
by Mrs. Harper, the wife of the principal, 
who herself has a musical degree from the 
States; it has organized athletics with 
teams that have beaten city teams; the 
brook that runs through their grounds 
furnishes a fine swimming hole, while the 
hills around afford fresh spring water 
which is piped into their houses. Though 
there is no outside telephone service, one 
of the physics classes installed a local 
telephone system connecting the principal 
houses of the plant. Over by the homes 
for the directors a dormitory has been 
built for coeds who fill it to capacity and 
run their own affairs as the boys do. 
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Formal and informal social activities par- 
ticipated in by foreign teachers, native 
teachers and students help to round out 
the normal life of work and play together. 

Five classes have actually graduated 
and entered the seminary and the repoit 
is that that school has been forced to raise 
its standards since graduates of José 
Manoel de Conceicao Institute, the col- 
lege in shacks, began coming in, for their 
mental and educational equipment and 
poise put the old standards to shame. 
Every single one of the graduates is either 
in seminary or having graduated from 
that, is in the active ministry—and most 
of these last are in hard, out-of-the-way, 
pioneer places. One, at least, of them is 
already attracting attention over much of 
Brazil. 

Looked at physically the college is prin- 
cipally a nest of shacks on the wind- 
swept hill sides, presided over by an ages- 
old wild fig tree waving long, venerable 
plumes of soft Spanish moss in a quiet 
benediction; the railroad races through 
the middie of the campus, and a brook 
bubbles along by the cinders ; the chemis- 
try and physics laboratories have rude 
home-made shelves and tables; the reci- 
tation rooms are not even ceiled. 


Looked at spiritually that school is an- 
other matter: it is an aircastle founded 
on a rock! A boy who goes there is given 
a chance to be an independent, self- 
respecting, educated man, holding his own 
with the best of his nation—the leaders 
about whom so much was said at the 
Congress in Panama. His self-reliance is 
not broken, for he is taught to make con- 
ditions better, the sort of conditions in 
which he has been reared. He is taught 
how to be sanitary in very simple sur- 
roundings, how to be modern in living and 
thinking without spending from the other 
man’s pocket book. He is given a chance 
at an education without making his fam- 
ily economize for years on end, and with- 
out scholarships having to be financed 
abroad—for which scholarships he would 
have to say thank-you all his life. He 
learns a valuable lesson in cooperation, 
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for he finds that he must contribute 
toward the morale of the group, the sup- 
port of the group. He gets glimpses of 
what cooperation in his village might ac- 
complish in raising the standard of health 
and cleanliness as well as godliness! And 
by outstanding leaders it has been pointed 
out that it is exactly that sort of service 
that the pastor in a rural community must 
be fitted to perform, for the villages are 
woefully lacking just there. He learns to 
appreciate the other man’s contribution as 
well as his own. He remains in an en- 
vironment where he does not feel inferior ; 
he does not think of his calling as a small 
one, but, working with others who are 
going to enter the same profession, he 
develops pride in the calling and makes 
professional friends; he does not be- 
come discouraged, for actually he is liv- 
ing normally and happily. His three years 
at seminary will give him a chance for 
the broader cultural contacts of the city, 
though as has been pointed out this col- 
lege is only ten cents away from Sao 
Paulo by railroad, so he can go in as often 
as his pocket book allows all during his 
college years. 

The student knows that his college is 
now a perfect example of cooperation in 
God’s work: the United States cooper- 
ates with Brazil by furnishing some of the 
teachers’ homes and paying the salaries 
of Mr. Harper and another foreign 
teacher ; at least five different denomina- 
tions in Brazil cooperate by sitting on the 
Board of Managers; at least two support 
native teachers in the college while others 
furnish some cash support; the trustees 
of Mackenzie cooperate by giving the 
land outright to the school (this within 
the last two months) as an expression of 
their admiration for the amazing success 


of this dream-child of Dr. Waddell’s ; the 
laymen over a large part of Brazil co- 
operate by giving money for these new 
dormitories, though some of it came in 
contributions of one penny; one of the 
universities of New York state cooper- 
ates by granting Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees to the graduates after they have 
completed two years of seminary and sub- 
mitted a thesis; students from many 
denominations cooperate in building new 
rooms, washing dishes, budgeting, plan- 
ning and praying for the evangelization 
of their own Brazil—planning to captivate 
for Christ the best brains of their own 
country, to show Brazil that leadership in 
this nation need not turn its back on 
Christianity. 

In the words of Dr. Waddell, “These 
students of ours are liberal in their views 
and generous in their attitudes towards 
the views of the other man. They are self- 
respecting, for they are paying their own. 
... They are being fitted to live and serve 
those who need them most . . . They are 
not being softened and spoiled. . . . They 
are already being serviceable. 

Is it not this kind of men for which 
the ministry, not only in Brazil but in all 
mission fields is calling? Educated, in- 
spired men, working at their jobs; poised 
because they have depth that comes from 
living deeply and studying widely and 
keeping hold of the real issues of life. 
Such men can touch leaders of nations 
because they have disciplined themselves 
first of all; they can mold people and 
affairs because they have put themselves 
in the way of big forces and have learned 
to set their faces toward the goal of being 
serviceable to their own generation, to 
the Author of Love, and to His plan for 
the Brotherhood of Man. 
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STUDENT WELFARE IN LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Martin M. WeE1t1z* 


HROUGHOUT Latin America, the 

Roman Catholic Church has been 
the dominating, if not the exclusive, re- 
ligious influence for four centuries. For 
reasons with which we are not concerned 
here, it has failed to satisfy the needs 
of the educated classes. As a result, they 
have in large measure abandoned the 
church, and their influence has caused 
student groups throughout the contin- 
ent, especially of students in the public 
secondary and higher schools, to organ- 
ize their philosophies of life around 
non-church and non-theological inter- 
ests. In considering student welfare in 
Latin American universities, therefore, 
we shall find that the Catholic Church 
plays an entirely negligible part. 

For the past fifty years, approximate- 
ly, Protestant churches of North Amer- 
ica have carried on missionary activities 
in the South American republics. As a 
result, perhaps one million out of the 
eighty million South Americans have 
been influenced, directly or indirectly. To 
the intellectual life of South America, 
however, their contribution has not been 
great. Most Protestants are from the 
lower social and economic strata. Very 
few of them attend state universities. 

In two ways Protestantism has made 
some contribution to the university situ- 
ation. (1) Colleges, modeled on North 
American lines, have been established in 
the principal cultural centers, to educate 
children of believers and others who 
may be influenced to attend. But these 
colleges enroll relatively few students at 
the collegiate or university level, and 
their students and graduates have little 
contact with the public schools. (2) The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
the young women’s corresponding or- 
ganization, and the Hebrew associations, 
have branches located in all the principal 
South American cities. Their principal 
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contribution to university life has been 
in the field of athletics. The Associa- 
tions have succeeded in making Latin 
America athletic-conscious. There are 
a few small university branches, but they 
are small, their religious influence is 
very limited, and their contributions, out- 
side the field of athletics, merge with the 
general social and cultural contributions 
of the non-religious agencies which are 
described in this paper. The Hebrew As- 
sociation at the University of Mexico, 
described further on in this paper, il- 
lustrates this influence at its strongest. 

There are over fifty state-supported 
universities in Latin American repub- 
lics.* Practically without exception they 
are loosely organized, are headed by a 
president who is more a figurehead than 
an active official, have their buildings 
without a campus scattered throughout 
the city (La Plata is an exception), and 
conduct their academic pursuits without 
a university life. The pursuit of a de- 
gree may be said to be a major concern 
of the average student in the university 
which, though autonomous, is largely 
national in scope and spirit and there- 
fore is directly concerned with national 
politics. 

Important in our conception of stu- 
dent welfare in Latin American univer- 
sities is the realization that the students 
as organized groups have great influ- 
ence in university affairs. Later we shall 
discuss student professional societies and 
student social movements. Let us first 
consider the student relation to univer- 
sity administration. The National Uni- 
versity of Cordoba in the Argentine may 
well illustrate this. 





*The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Philip Seman, Jewish People’s 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois, for the specific 
data on the Colegio Israelita de Mejica, and 
to Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., for 
informative discussions on Latin American 
Schools and for his careful reading of this 
manuscript. 
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In such an institution the Directive 
Council of the Faculties (a word which 
suggests our “Colleges”), headed by a 
dean, is the governing body. This group 
comprises fourteen members of whom 
eight are full professors, three, assistant 
professors, three, students of at least one 
year’s standing, in addition to the dean 
himself. Students share power and priv- 
ileges with their superiors. Some years 
ago when they had four members and 
the assistant professors numbered four 
their combined power was sufficient to 
declare and enforce student strikes 
which were indeed significant in univer- 
sity life. Students and the other mem- 
bers of the Council are elected for four 
years with half of the group changing 
every two years and with none of them 
eligible for immediate reelection nor 
committed to campaign promises of any 
kind. Professors for this Council must 
be elected by an absolute majority while 
a simple majority suffices for student 
delegates. Each member, student or pro- 
fessor, must vote on every question or 
else suffer suspension or similar penal- 
ties. Meetings of the Council are held 
twice monthly and the posts to which 
they elect members include the Council, 
dean, the vice-dean, the university libra- 
rian and delegates to the Superior Coun- 
cil which is immediately above the Di- 
rective Council. The Directive Council 
likewise arranges courses, suspends or 
expels students and even professors, de- 
velops teaching details, graduation mat- 
ters, entries into school, examinations, 
and special annual reports to the Super- 
ior Council. It is evident, therefore, 
that students have not merely much to 
say but also much to do in the Latin 
American university. 

An introductory indication as to cur- 
rent social tendencies in student welfare 
in general may be evident from some 
comments on co-education. During the 
past fifty years co-education has made 
considerable progress in all Latin Amer- 
ican universities. The institutions most 
appealing to women are those where 
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vocational opportunities may be culti- 
vated rather than where a new insistence 
upon women’s rights may be stressed. 
Women are very much interested in 
higher normal schools especially at San- 
tiago, Buenos Aires and La Plata, and 
too in the medical faculties, pharmacy 
and dentistry units. 

Because the position of women is still 
low, they are not numerous either in 
general vocations or universities. The 
growth of co-education expanded beyond 
a limited few (who were granted entry 
to the university by special privilege) 
due to the increase in secularization 
wherein discriminations because of sex 
were minimized somewhat. Co-educa- 
tion has a definite relationship to student 
interests and welfare inasmuch as co- 
education, wherever it has been intro- 
duced, has added much dignity and 
comradeship to what otherwise is mote 
or less an academic experience. Co- 
education, even in its limited stage, has 
enabled more women to become liberated 
due to training for vocational pursuits 
important in the national pattern of life. 
Teachers, physicians, dentists, pharma- 
cists and numerous other professionals 
now number increasingly more women 
in their ranks. Women’s presence and 
influence does not end with student 
training and companionship; women of 
late have been noticeable in many fac- 
ulties of letters and philosophy, espe- 
cially at Santiago, Buenos Aires and La 
Plata. Only one industrial school, how- 
ever, Escuela de Educacién Fiscia, at 
Santiago, has co-education for the rea- 
son that it is a special normal school 
for physical culture and manual train- 
ing. Only two institutions of commer- 
cial education thus far are co-educational 
and both of them are in Brazil, at Sao 
Paulo and Rio De Janeiro. A number of 
normal schools have become co-educa- 
tional recently, especially those at Rio 
De Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Sucre. Many 
normal schools are not co-educational 
because they are conducted primarily as 
boarding schools. Argentina, with sixty 
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normal schools, has twenty-four for 
women and thirty-six co-educational. 

It is difficult to describe adequately 
student life in South American countries, 
for in the strict sense there is very little 
organized student experience under the 
auspices of universities. There are no 
such officials as deans of men or women. 
Living conditions are of concern to in- 
dividual students rather than depart- 
ments of the university. There is hardly 
a single university in all of Latin Amer- 
ica where responsibility is assumed for 
student welfare outside of academic pur- 
suits, excepting perhaps one in Chile, 
where dormitories have been erected re- 
cently at government expense and where 
a welfare association flourishes. In some 
institutions as those in Chile, cited 
above, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s have taken 
root, and due to their persistent efforts 
housing plans have been developed for 
students, especially girls. There are no 
such organizations as fraternities or 
sororities. All such factors seem free 
from the personnel and the welfare 
phases common with the Associations 
current in North America. 


Since student life is not organized for 
social pursuits via fraternities, and since 
athletics is seldom an official phase of 
university life, and since the university 
is quite an impersonal matter as far as 
the individual student is concerned, stu- 
dents thus are left to their own devices 
in matters of amusemenis. According 
to Professor A. F. Zimmerman, who 
taught for some years in Latin America, 
the most important sport is courting in 
the public parks in the heart of town. 
It is an “old Spanish custom,” so we 
are told, to have girl students, accom- 
panied by their mothers, walk about 
until their beaus share company with 
them. (In due time, that mother often 
vanishes or else becomes mother-in- 
law!) 

Significant sports, as we understand 
the term, include some tennis, soccer, 
and much bicycling. Students who can- 
not afford full university costs, and are 


compelled to earn a part of their ex- 
penses, are obliged to do so in as incon- 
spicuous a way as possible, for with over 
thirty weekly hours of study there is 
hardly any time for one to earn his way 
through school, and moreover, students 
free from menial and manual tasks are 
preferred by schools generally. 

Even though students do not have 
social organizations or organized sports, 
they are vitally interested in student so- 
cieties. In the typical South American 
university every special department or 
faculty (or college as we know it) has 
a student society. These in turn com- 
bine into a federation of departmental 
societies or a university union known as 
Federacién Universitaria or Association 
General de Estudiantes. 

A broader union comprising a num- 
ber of federations of departmental soci- 
eties in turn includes all of the student 
associations in a nation. These, then, 
pyramid up into a confederation of na- 
tional unions, an “American Student 
League” (Liga des Estudiantes Ameri- 
canos). 

A consideration of a departmental 
society will enable us to see what it is 
and what it does to the student in the 
university. This smallest unit in student 
activity developed largely because of the 
desire for united opposition to the fac- 
ulty by means of strikes so that unpop- 
ular professors could be removed and 
disturbing and uncomiortable regula- 
tions could be lifted. It gradually be- 
came a_ semi-professional association 
where law students were directly con- 
cerned with legal questions in the repub- 
lic as well as the university, and where 
medical students were active in matters 
of public hygiene as well as professional 
status. This often encouraged coopera- 
tion of students and professors in their 
respective faculties. As departmental 
societies advanced they cooperated in 
reduction of costs in student supplies, 
improvement of material living condi- 
tions as well as enlargement of student 
fellowship. New functions added later 
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were public lectures and night schools. 
The departmental society often conducts 
campaigns against alcoholism and tu- 
berculosis. 

The expansion of departmental soci- 
eties into university unions was a de- 
cided addition to student welfare. As 
university unions increased student sol- 
idarity advanced. Unions of depart- 
mental societies often rent and furnish 
substantial structures as university stu- 
dent centers to which all youth in the 
separate universities are eligible, includ- 
ing those in professional schools as well 
as older students from high schools. 

A university student club house, often 
rented and rarely owned, is called a Cen- 
tro Universitario, and houses the offices 
of the student organizations, a student 
lunch-room, reading room, library, and 
special assembly hall where students 
conduct their popular university or pub- 
lic lectures as well as their own general 
meetings. The Centro Universitario also 
is the headquarters for the student jour- 
nal which contains serious contributions 
by professors and students alike. 

Another major function of the univer- 
sity union as a whole, rather than the 
welfare phase of the centro, is its definite 
participation in the creation of univer- 
sity policies. This is made possible be- 
cause professors in a Latin American 
university are usually self-sufficient pro- 
fessionals who are at the university as 
special lecturers rather than as trained 
teachers, and because most universities 
train for specific professions and thus 
enable student interests and interference 
to crystallize via professionally-minded 
departmental societies. (We might say 
that the general spirit is that of the me- 
dieval university with students and pro- 
fessors sharing academic pursuits.) 

National associations and consequent 
social direction of university unions, 
since 1908, have increased student influ- 
ence, interests, and welfare throughout 
Latin America, have supplemented na- 
tional student work with international 
value by means of an American Student 
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League. This provides not only an ex- 
change of university ideas but also for 
international fellowship and educational 
work and welfare that is indeed signifi- 
cant for the future of Latin America. 
The American Student League became a 
reality in 1908 when the University of 
Uruguay invited national student unions 
to Montevideo for America’s first inter- 
national student congress open to uni- 
versity unions of both Americas. In 
their biennial conferences, in 1910 at 
Buenos Aires, 1912 at Lima, and at later 
dates in other places, student sessions 
were held on a departmental basis, for 
law, medicine, engineering, architecture, 
agriculture, and other vocations. Serious 
discussions were directed towards im- 
provement of university administration, 
increase of interest in athletics and inter- 
university sports, scholarship plans, etc. 
Since the first congress in 1908 the 
American Student League (not to be 
confused with the American Student 
Union!) has maintained a central head- 
quarters for all local units, the depart- 
mental societies. The League operates 
a library of student publications, cares 
for official student records, organizes 
student congress programs and collects 
funds wherewith maintenance expenses 
are to be shared by member unions. Pub- 
lic relations of these biennial student 
congresses are such that student welfare 
and interests, all the way from individ- 
ual professional advancement to inter- 
national student friendships, are culti- 
vated. The watchword of the American 
Student League suggests this general 
ideal: “The illusions of today will be 
the realities of tomorrow.” We might 
add our commentary to the above state- 
ment, for we believe it applicable for all 
student welfare work that gropes and 
therefore grows in spirit: What is our 
tradition was once our heresy, and what 
is our heresy may become our tradition! 

It is of interest to note that there are 
two other leagues similar to the Ameri- 
can Student League. Thus there is one 
for each of the three geographical areas 
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of Latin America: The Bolivar Confed- 
eration consisting of university unions 
of departmental societies of Colombia, 
Equador and Venezuela; the Central 
American Union at Tegucigalpa; and 
the American Student League at Monte- 
video, described above. 

Institutions of youth other than uni- 
versities engaged in welfare work in- 
clude agricultural schools in Cuba which 
follow the cooperative pattern; two in- 
stitutions of social work in Chile; one 
in Argentina; nursing units associated 
with various medical faculties; a series 
of open-air art schools in Mexico for 
children and adults interested in native 
Mexican arts; “cultural missions,” under 
joint auspices of educators, social work- 
ers, art teachers, music directors, play- 
ground leaders, etc., which serve as 
teacher training centers. A_ cultural 
agency as well as welfare project for 
university youth, especially in Mexico 
and Argentina, is the library. Other 
welfare organizations, often supervised 
by university students even though 
financed by the public or by the govern- 
ment, are: vacation camps; public play- 
grounds; open-air schools other than 
those we have mentioned; dispensary 
services conducted by medical students 
for folk with ailments, especially ven- 
ereal diseases; and workers’ classes for 
reading and writing and voting privi- 
leges. 

The writer takes the liberty here to 
add to this discussion on student inter- 
ests and welfare in Latin American uni- 
versities some observations on the Jew- 
ish Youth Association in Mexico City 
since it is largely organized and con- 
trolled by youth and is centered about 
two communal welfare institutions 
which are educational in nature. We 
need not here discuss the story of Jews 
in Mexico, the Jewish descent of Madero 
and of Calles, nor need we spend time on 
the entire Jewish community in Mexico 
City even though such a consideration 
would relate to problems of general wel- 
fare if not to student welfare. We limit 


our remarks to two of eight Jewish in- 
stitutions in Mexico City that are defi- 
nitely and distinctly related to welfare 
and education of Jewish university youth 
in a Latin American Republic. 

The Young Men‘s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, modelled after similar institutions 
in the United States, was founded in 
1921, by Jewish youth of university age. 
It has for its purpose the intellectual, 
moral, physical, and social welfare of 
its members. Since 1927 this youth 
group was known as the Yiddishe Yu- 
gend Geselschaft, or Jewish Youth Or- 
ganization. Since that time it has con- 
ducted its own seminars in Jewish 
studies, clubs of recreation, a monthly 
journal called Unser Wort and has es- 
tablished libraries, an independent Jew- 
ish bank, etc. This institution of Jewish 
youth is concerned with the general 
welfare and is available for all the dif- 
fering groups in the Mexican House of 
Israel, from the Orthodox to the Atheist, 
from individuals vitally interested in 
Judaism more than in Jewry to those 
who emphasize Jewry more than Juda- 
ism. All sessions are conducted in Yid- 
dish and Spanish. Some of the major 
purposes of the Organization are to train 
Jewish youth for the Colegio Israelita 
de Mejico, and consequent citizenship 
and study at the National University. 

The Colegio itself is one of the pri- 
mary units of the Jewish Youth Organi- 
zation. It is not so much a parochial as 
a cultural institution with some voca- 
tional training. The Colegio, now ten 
years old, is headed by the Professor of 
Hebrew language and literature at the 
National University. Its educational 
program is built upon the teachings of 
Dewey in the United States, Ferrer in 
Spain, and Shotsky in Russia. Its goal 
is to prepare Jewish youth for life via 
political, economic, and cultural self- 
and-social-development, for Mexican cit- 
izenship and culture. No religion must 
be taught, “God” must never be men- 
tioned. Its courses are cultural-national, 
not religious, in spirit and content. Its 
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curriculum covers six years and paral- 
lels, as far as credit is concerned, the 
general program of the Mexican Na- 
tional School. Its courses of study com- 
prise: Jewish Language and Literature; 
Hebrew Language and Literature; Bib- 
lical Literature and Science; General 
Jewish History; Contemporary Jewish 
Problems; Jewish Sagas and Songs: in 
addition to the complete curriculum of 
the Mexican National Schools! After 
graduation, students are eligible for the 
university. An interesting fact is that 
ninety per cent of the teachers employed 
must be Mexicans. Jewish teachers, 
therefore, are limited to Jewish subjects 
though the total enrollment of the 
Colegio is Jewish. This educational in- 
stitution operates a number of signifi- 
cant student welfare projects among 
which are: a cooperative store main- 
tained entirely by students; a School 
Almanac which, in common with the 
Latin American University, contains 
serious articles by students and teach- 
ers; special communal services via pub- 
lic lectures, private seminars, Jewish 
folk festivals, relief and rehabilitation 
projects for Jewish refugees, etc. 

The student social movement apart 
from official university societies, unions 
and leagues, and related organizations 
as the special welfare projects and 
Colegio just discussed, is one of the un- 
official but nevertheless important wel- 
fare movements, throughout Latin 
America. It may be considered the stu- 
dent part of the protest of the left wing 
against the old order of society in Latin 
America. Since the World War the stu- 
dent movement has gone beyond the 
local university political horizon to en- 
visage also social awakening. Accord- 
ing to Wilgus, student strikes by uni- 
versity unions in the post-war period 
seemed protests on the order of the so- 
cial blueprint of President Wilson. Con- 
servative faculties and submerged labor 
made the shift of the student movement, 
for a period, to university reform as a 
basis for social reform. When students 
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attempted to secure laboratory methods 
in classroom, to increase student and 
professorial fellowship, and to demand 
dormitories via departmental societies 
and university unions, they found that 
they could not do much at first because 
of the reactionary halo surrounding the 
university which made the university 
“the link between the Republic and the 
Colony.” 

This reform movement, known as La 
Reforma Universitaria, originated in the 
Argentine in 1916. It became radical 
when stimulated by the local radical 
movements, and when influenced by the 
Russian Revolution which was closely 
studied. By 1919, after some industrial- 
ization and the consequent appearance 
of a middle-class, the student movement 
outgrew official university unions and 
attempted to counteract the rising power 
of the middle-class and in Argentina did 
so by the support of the radical presi- 
dent, Irigoyen. The student movement 
in many countries was able to muster 
some leadership from labor and was able 
to make itself felt in behalf of social 
and university reform. The movement 
expanded to all Latin America and uni- 
formly demanded seven significant 
points as far as the university was con- 
cerned: (1) “free chairs” in universi- 
ties supplementary to the regular pro- 
fessorships; (2) instruction by means of 
seminars and laboratories; (3) abolition 
of annual examinations as tests of 
studies; (4) devotion to teaching tasks 
by professors; (5) co-election of uni- 
versity officials by students and gradu- 
ates; (6) student representation in gov- 
erning-boards of universities and in fac- 
ulties; (7) increase of fellowship and 
democracy in teaching and schooling. 

The student movement has gone forth 
from the university beyond the above 
seven demands into the social forces of 
Latin American republics. The popular 
universities’ connection with the work- 
ing element is one of the movement’s so- 
cial results. As early as 1923 students 
of Cuba joined with peasants and work- 
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ers in behalf of a new order and so 
helped bring about the downfall of 
Machada. In Peru students gained a 
proletarian following and conducted 
sanitation, health, and educational cam- 
paigns as well as promoted artistic ef- 
forts and cooperative industrial projects. 
In Chile students and workers fought 
government forces and many of them 
met death, imprisonment, and exile. Ore 
of the students, De La Torre, exiled 
from Peru in 1923, after many wander- 
ings in many countries, organized the 
popularly known “Apra,” now a power- 
ful socialist movement in northwest 
South America. Another student-started 
movement, Alianza Unionista de Grand 
Colombia, became almost as powerful in 
Colombia. Its leader, Osorio, bespoke 
social and educational reforms on a uni- 
fied basis in the four countries that 
were formerly Grand Colombia (Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Equador, Panama). Its 
program, if successful, may extend to 
Central America where a similar union 
of whites, Indians, and Negroes may 
create a tropical culture on a socialized 
basis. 

The student movement in South 
America parallels to a degree the aims 
and efforts of the recently merged Na- 
tional Student League and League for 
Industrial Democracy, now known as 
the American Student Union, on cam- 
puses of the United States. 

Much of student revolt in Latin 
America, however, has been rendered 
duplicative and ineffective inasmuch as 
more time has been spent on general 
politics than on specific social malad- 
justments and needed educational re- 
forms. Its greatest value as a move- 
ment is that it constitutes a constant 
spearhead against landed classes and 
vested interests, and that it helps arouse 
the disenfranchised white, the dispos- 
sessed Indian, the disappointed Negro. 

Much of student interest in national 
politics originally is caused by univer- 
sity professors who are more concerned 
with political activities than with pro- 


fessorial tasks, and thus are able to di- 
rect student interests in the same path. 
Because of this, students today, less 
trained in the classics and less versed in 
the arts and sciences than formerly, 
spend much time passing on what some- 
times are half-truths with whole zeal to 
the masses. At bottom it may be politi- 
cal interests scaled downward to masses 
rather than upward to sinecure. If noth- 
ing else results, however, they are able 
to lift the veil of illiteracy and to expose 
an otherwise unlettered mass to some 
cultural horizon. There seems to be a 
growing feeling that perhaps it is better 
for the masses these days to follow stu- 
dents rather than clergy who, as evi- 
denced in Spain and Mexico, are too 
often associated with the landed class 
and who seldom hearken to the pleas of 
the under-privileged. Students, even if 
they do nothing else but “liquidate” il- 
literacy in all of Latin America, indeed 
work greatly for social advancement. 
There is much work to do in almost all 
the republics: In Brazil seventy per cent 
as yet is illiterate; in Mexico, almost 
that; in Chile, forty per cent; in Uru- 
guay, forty per cent; in Argentina, near- 
ly sixty per cent; in Equador and Para- 
guay almost ninety per cent! 

Student social movemcnts in Latin 
America did, however, help usher in 
much social change in some of the re- 
publics. Their efforts have been fairly 
fruitful in Mexico and Uruguay, where 
land and labor have been equalized 
some and where national self-respect 
and balance of person and group in na- 
tional affairs have resulted ; in Chile and 
Peru, where much of industrial life is 
becoming nationalized; in Equador, 
where worker, Indian, and other groups 
enjoy some representation in the na- 
tional government. 

Outside of social services rendered 
and local and national demands made by 
student unions, either upon the univer- 
sity or upon the republic, it is of inter- 
est to observe that the various unions 
follow one or another of two schools of 
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thought involving foreign policy. One 
stresses Pan-Americanism while the 
other emphasizes Pan-Latinism. The 
first is based upon “Inter-Americanism” 
where each republic shares equal friend- 
ship, while the second is premised on 
cultural unity with France and Italy, 
and limits its bonds to Spanish-speaking 
republics. A dominant version of Pan- 
Latinism is Pan-Hispanism which look- 
ed to Spain as its cultural Mecca until 
recently when Moors, with Carlists and 
clericals, became “national insurgents.” 
The Hispanists and the Latinists favor 
cultural affinity with Latin countries, as 
France or Spain, and not with the United 
States whom they feared until four years 
ago because of constant intervention in 
domestic quarrels, endless penetration 
into South American resources, and dis- 
turbing direction, to an undue degree, 
of Latin American policies, especially 
via the Monroe Doctrine which in effect 
favored American imperialism often at 
the expense of British, French, and other 
European imperialisms. 

Because of their university training 
and dependence on national politics, stu- 
dents often abet local but divisive 
nationalisms which attract foreign eco- 
nomic control. Local nationalisms, too, 
often engendered by students condi- 
tioned in national universities, as well as 
by radical student movements, proletar- 
ian in ideology but national in content, 
oppose as one the so-called “Colossus of 
the North.” Student movements, until 
four years ago, whether mildly right or 
militantly left, on the whole preferred 
Pan-Latinism to Pan-Americanism cul- 
turally. Leftists generally, favor peas- 
ant-worker-student unions to mild uni- 
versity reforms. 

In summary, we might observe that 
welfare in general and student welfare in 
particular throughout Latin America 
was of little concern to North American 
universities until three decades ago. The 
facts, however, that six hundred courses 
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on Latin America this past year were 
offered in no less than four hundred 
American colleges and universities and 
that scores of professors, even now, an- 
nually exchange lecture series, is ample 
evidence that not only international 
friendship is being cultivated by North 
American students interested in South 
America, but also that an exchange of 
even vicarious experiences makes for 
student welfare in universities of both 
Americas. Heartening indeed are the 
probable results of the Pan-American 
Peace Conference for both Americas, and 
certainly encouraging is the “Good 
Neighbor Ideal” on the part of the 
strongest member to all. 

Perhaps all this may yet blossom into 
a student awakening in both Americas 
that may in time become a true Inter- 
Americanism, where university youth of 
two continents may share a New World 
Renaissance culturally, a Reformation 
spiritually, an Emancipation politically, 
and Social Reform sociologically. Per- 
haps a youth movement of the Americas 
may be the intermediary not for revolt 
but for rebirth, may help initiate a mod- 
el North-and-South-American-League- 
of-Nations, national in culture, demo- 
cratic in spirit, socialized in economy. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
CORPS TO CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Russett A. BEAM* 


AUNCHED in a conference between 

-4 representatives of four Departments 
of the Federal Government in March 
1933, the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
approached, in that same cooperative spir- 
it, its dual objective of conservation of 
natural resources and conservation of the 
youth of the nation. Beginning with a 
provision for approximately 1500 camps 
and an enrollment of 300,000 men, the 
CCC was expanded in the summer of 


1935 to a peak of 2916 camps and 519,000 - 


enrollees. The present stuation includes 
a total of slightly more than 2000 camps 
and an enrolled strength of approximately 
350,000. Since its inauguration in the 
spring of 1933, the CCC has provided 
work experience for one and one-half 
million young men between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-eight years.’ 

Some knowledge of the way in which 
the various governmental departments 
function in their cooperative relationships 
is necessary to a full understanding of 
the nature of the CCC. The function of 
selecting prospective enrollees is the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Labor. 
General administrative control is under 
the War Department, specifically, the 
United States Army. The technical super- 
vision of work projects is the responsi- 
bility of the Departments of Agriculture 
and of the Interior. The educational pro- 
gram of the Corps is administered under 
the direction of the War Department, 
with personnel appointed by the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 
The. efforts of these various agencies are 
coordinated .by. the Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, who is directly 
responsible to the President of. the United 
States. . 

..Two characteristics are peculiar to this 
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1. Report for 1936, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, Washington, D.C. 


plan of the Roosevelt administration for 
attacking the fundamental problems of 
depression and unemployment. In the 
first place, the entire project is carried on 
under the jurisdiction of established De- 
partments of the Federal Government. 
The second characteristic is, that from 
the administrative offices at Washington 
to the field operations in the individual 
camps, the entire program is one of co- 
operative effort. 

It is in the individual camp itself that 
the peculiar characteristics of the organi- 
zational pattern and the particular objec- 
tives of the CCC are best seen. The camp 
is a self-contained community, usually 
numbering from 150 to 175 enrollees, 
with an administrative and supervisory 
staff numbering from 8 to 15 persons. 
This community is administered govern- 
mentally by Reserve Officers of the 
United States Army. The portion of the 
day devoted to work finds the members 
of the community operating under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent and 
foremen of the particular technical serv- 
ice having responsibility for the work 
project. A nucleus of administrative per- 
sonnel and enrollees is retained in camp 
for the essential services of meal prepa- 
ration, office tasks, and care of equip- 
ment. 

Forty hours per week are required of 
each enrolled member as “working time,” 
the remainder being devoted to eating, 
sleeping, recreation, and the various small 
tasks of every-day living. The routine 
of group life is so organized that each 
aspect of it has a designated time and 
place, necessitating close cooperation not 
only on the part of the supervisory offi- 
cials, but the enrollees as well. 

While during the first six-month period 
of its existence the larger problems of 
the CCC were those of location, subsist- 
ence, and rudimentary organization, the 
time rapidly came when a more definite 
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provision for the educational welfare of 
the enrollee was needed. Hence, in April 
1934, at the beginning of their second 
year of existence, there was introduced 
into the camps a definite provision for 
organized educational activities. Prior to 
this time such instructional work as was 
carried on was initiated by the Camp 
Commanders, who had the volunteered 
assistance of members of the technical 
services. Rather than adding an entirely 
new feature, the introduction of person- 
nel trained in educational pursuits served 
to organize and intensify the efforts al- 
ready made to provide educational oppor- 
tunity for the enrollees. In brief, the en- 
tire camp in all of its aspects was early 
recognized as essentially an educational 
environment. 

An examination of the characteristics 
of the incoming enrollee will serve to illu- 
minate this feature of CCC camp life. 
The eligibility requirements for enroll- 
ment provide that unemployed young 
men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-eight (formerly eighteen and 
twenty-five), who are in good physical 
condition, whose families are on relief or 
eligible for relief, and who are willing to 
allot a portion of their cash allowance to 
their dependents, may be selected for em- 
ployment in the camps. 

The groups comprising the enrolled 
camp personnel are, as a result, persons 
from a social-economic background that 
may be characterized as under-privileged. 
There is every degree of mental ability 
among the enrollees, from sub-normality 
to genius. The level of previous schooling 
varies from those who have no formal 
schooling at all, to a small proportion of 
college graduates. A statistical analysis of 
the level of previous schooling among any 
representative group of CCC enrollees 
results in a distribution of bi-modal char- 
acter, with the two “peaks” of the curve 
at the eighth and twelfth years of previ- 
ous schooling.’ 





2. Douglass, A. A. and Allen, H. P., “Surv 
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The background with respect to work 
experience extends from those who have 
had no contact with a paying job to those 
who have had several years of experience 
in remunerative employment. The ma- 
jority of these young men, however, have 
had little or no previous work experience. 
An interesting fact is that nearly one- 
half of the men are from rural sections 
or small towns, the remaining half from 
large cities. 

The typical incoming enrollee is a 
young man between eighteen and twenty- 
one years of age, who has completed 
slightly more than one year of high 
school, whose parents are either on relief 
or eligible for it, and who has had prac- 
tically no previous work experience. Such 
a young man is often bewildered or dis- 
heartened because of the lack of oppor- 
tunity he has discovered in his efforts to 
secure employment. He is very often 
dubious concerning the possibilities that 
are open for him, and may at times be 
quite critical, not only of the government 
under which he lives but of the entire 
social system. 


In the majority of cases the incoming 
enrollee is wunder-weight and under- 
nourished, with poor posture and inade- 
quate habits of personal hygiene. He is 
usually a supreme individualist. Rather 
than seeking to establish relationships 
with others, he may quite often be on 
the defensive. Exceptions to this general 
picture are, of course, to be encountered. 
In its larger aspects this description fits 
a large majority of the young men who 
come into the camps for the first time as 
enrolled members of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


The program provided in the camps is 
designed to deal with just such an indi- 
vidual as has been portrayed. First of all, 
there are definite provisions in the camp 
life for developing habits of personal hy- 
giene, social hygiene and group living. 
Regular hours for work, meals, sleep, 
and leisure activities are established by 
camp routine. Each camp has the serv- 
ices of a Medical Officer who daily is on 
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the alert to care for the health of each 
member of the group. In addition, he in- 
spects the food supply and general sani- 
tation of the camp to provide further pro- 
tection for each member. 


A very effective approach to the teach- 
ing of fundamental personal and social 
habits has been developed in the camps. 
In most instances this is a part of the 
daily routine, but as such is conscious 
rather than casual in nature. Definite ef- 
forts are made to inculcate habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness by periodic inspection of 
personal effects. Enrollees are required to 
maintain their barracks and the camp 
grounds in a neat and orderly condition. 
At meals, order and cleanliness are not 
only required by camp rules, but are ex- 
emplified by the conduct of the rated 
leaders and more experienced enrollees. 
Promptness is inculcated by the provision 
of definite periods during the day for 
specific tasks or activities, and the restric- 
tion of privileges for those who are not 
“on time.” Courtesy is not only encour- 
aged but taught, both by the example of 
officers, technicians and enrollee leaders, 
and through the use of organized courses 
in manners. 


Religious ministration is provided to 
the enrollees through the activities of 
chaplains assigned to duty with the 
camps, and through the opportunity for 
attendance at local churches in communi- 
ties adjacent to the camps. The chaplains 
are members of the Chaplains’ Reserve, 
United States Army, who are assigned at 
the ratio of one to each eight camps for 
the purpose of organizing the religious 
life of the enrollees and giving counsel 
to them in matters concerning their relig- 
ious and personal problems. In camps 
with a large proportion of members who 
are communicants of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the services of priests are pro- 
vided on a “contract” basis. Such clergy- 
men hold at least four religious services 
in the camp to which they are assigned 
during each month, and in addition are 
available for the confessional and coun- 
seling activities related to their work. In 


each camp provision is made for those 
who wish to attend the services of some 
church in a nearby community by supply- 
ing adequate transportation and the 
granting of permission to leave camp for 
this purpose. Recent reports indicate that 
a larger proportion of the young men en- 
rolled in the CCC are attending religious 
services during their enrollment than was 
the case during their previous residence 
in their home communities.’ 

A definite provision is made to orient 
the new enrollees to the demands of camp 
life. This is done by lectures from the 
Camp Commander, the Project Superin- 
tendent, and the Camp Educational Ad- 
viser. It is also accomplished by acquaint- 
ing the new enrollee with the manner of 
life and the rule concerning camp organi- 
zation. 

A definite attempt is made to incul- 
cate in each of these young men a respect 
for his own person and his own property, 
as well as for the property of others. He 
early learns that infractions of the rules 
may bring loss of privileges, not only to 
himself but to the group of which he is a 
member. He gradually becomes conscious 
of the fact that there is an obligation on 
the part of each member to the group as 
a whole. This knowledge comes to him 
through the media of “company meet- 
ings,” participation in the camp recrea- 
tional activities, and the casual “give and 
take” of group living. The result of such 
a process is the development of an esprit 
de corps which has become characteristic 
of CCC camps. 

On the work project the enrollee is in- 
ducted into the methods and meanings of 
useful work. As previously mentioned, 
the majority of the young men who come 
into the camps have had no previous con- 
tact with productive labor. As time goes 
on the enrollee is shifted from tasks that 
are largely manual and automatic to tasks 
that call for greater coordination and a 
higher degree of skill. In most camps 
those enrollees who have been in the 
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company for two or more enrollment pe- 
riods will be found cccupying posts as 
“rated” leaders. Enrollees who have been 
in the organization for longer periods will 
most frequently be located in the more 
responsible positions, such as senior fore- 
man, storekeeper, company clerk, clerk 
for the technical service, first-aid man, or 
mechanic in charge of equipment. 


Throughout the process of developing 
the work experience of the enrollees the 
foremen under the direction of the Camp 
Superintendent seek to develop good 
work habits, the ability to follow instruc- 
tions, and a sense of responsibility. Dur- 
ing the past few months a definite organi- 
zation of job instruction has been made 
in practically every Area, and the major- 
ity of enrollees are now receiving train- 
ing with reference to the jobs they are 
performing. A considerable portion of 
this instruction is carried on while the 
men are actually at work on the job. In 
many camps, additional time at the lunch 
period or the close of the work-day is 
devoted to an explanation of the pur- 
poses and objectives of the job-operation 
which is being carried forward. 

At the end of the work day, which is 
of eight hours duration, the enrollee re- 
turns to camp, where he is under the 
jurisdiction of the Army officials. Here 
he may spend his time, after the evening 
meal, in three types of activities. He may 
engage in such recreation as the camp 
affords; he may take part in informal 
activities, such as handicrafts, reading, 
dramatics, and publication of the camp 
newspaper ; or he may enroll in some of 
the several organized classes offered in 
his particular camp. 

This entire leisure-time program is car- 
ried on under the jurisdiction of the 
Camp Commander and is administered by 
the Camp Educational Adviser. In addi- 
tion to the Camp Educational Adviser 
and his regularly appointed enrollee as- 
sistant, the instructors for these groups 
are officers and technical service person- 
nel who have volunteered to give their 
time to educational activities. In some 
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States, additional instructors are available 
from the personnel of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration or from the teach- 
ing personnel of local schools. At the 
present time the average number of in- 
structors per camp is fifteen and the av- 
erage number of courses of all kinds is 
twenty-five. In addition to organizing the 
program outlined, the Camp Educational 
Adviser acts as counselor for the enrol- 
lees. In so doing he offers not only edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, but also 
assists the enrollee in making personal 
adjustments in the camp and in securing 
employment in his home community or 
some other locality. 

A unique feature of the instruction of- 
fered in the CCC camps is that both voca- 
tional training and the more- academic 
subjects may be definitely related to the 
actual work under way on the work proj- 
ect. For instance, such courses as for- 
estry, surveying, concrete construction, 
auto mechanics, algebra, and civics may 
all grow out of the needs of the enrollee 
for information and skills related to the 
job he is daily performing. 


A large part of the educational program 
is given to training the enrollee to use his 
leisure time advantageously. Many young 
men come into the camps without any 
experience in reading for leisure enjoy- 
ment, handicrafts, dramatics, or other 
forms of self-expression. Every camp 
possesses a permanent and one or more 
traveling libraries, provided as an integ- 
ral part of the camp facilities. In addi- 
tion, each camp is provided with a stand- 
ard list of forty weekly or monthly maga- 
zines of national circulation. Practically 
every camp allocates space for a library- 
reading room, varying in size in accord- 
ance with the facilities and funds avail- 
able. Every camp provides some means of 
developing the interests of enrollees in 
the various forms of self-expression, 
such as music, dramatics, writing and 
similar activities. 

Another interesting characteristic of 
camp life is that the learning taking place 
is not planned for some remote future 
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use, but is the outgrowth of present 
needs. An example of this is to be found 
in the great interest for those studies 
which will advance the enrollee to a more 
favorable position in the camp itself. The 
large enrollments in courses in forestry, 
typing, and first-aid are an illustration of 
this feature. Demonstrated proficiency in 
any one of these fields is quite likely to 
lead to advancement in the form of a 
“rated” job, with an increased cash al- 
lowance and the status of a leader. 


Not only the needs of camp life, but 
also the occupational demands of the 
world outside stimulate interest in learn- 
ings which may be of practical usefulness 
in the immediate future. Through coun- 
seling and courses in occupational infor- 
mation, enrollees are made conscious of 
their needs for improvement in personal 
appearance, in personal habits, in their 
ability to express themselves, in manners, 
and in methods of approach to other per- 
sons, in order that they may render them- 
selves more employable. There is scarcely 
a camp without a course in letter-writing, 
which has as a necessary corollary in- 
struction in grammar. The practical in- 
terest around which this course is or- 
ganized is that of becoming proficient in 
writing a letter of application to some 
prospective employer. 

The interest in vocational subjects also 
serves to point out the dominance of the 
practical interest in the educational activ- 
ities of the camp. Those courses which 
can be related directly to the work that is 
being done during work hours have dem- 
onstrated a greater ability to survive than 
those which are unrelated. In many in- 
stances this related instruction has led to 
the development of courses in the funda- 
mental tool subjects or courses at the pro- 
fessional level. 

In all of the educational activities de- 
scribed the fundamental nature of the 
CCC program is exemplified. Growing 
out of the desire to provide a program of 
training for the young men in the camps 
which will render them more employable 
and make them better citizens, there has 


resulted a type of camp life which is 
essentially educational in all of its aspects. 
So close is the connection between some 
of the every-day contacts of a casual na- 
ture between administrative or super- 
visory personnel and enrollees and the 
organized class instruction that it is diffi- 
cult to make a separation, even for pur- 
poses of analysis. 

In some of the activities which form a 
part of the daily routine of the camp 
there is direct relationship to the develop- 
ment of character. In others, the rela- 
tionships are more indirect and more 
subtle. In all of the activities, there is to 
be discerned an application of one of the 
dual objectives of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, that of conserving the youth 
of the nation. It is interesting to observe 
that the program which has been devel- 
oped to achieve the two objectives of the 
CCC has resulted in the organization of 
a type of camp life which so relates the 
work experiences and the instructional 
activities as to provide a favorable en- 
vironment for the development of char- 
acter and personality. 

Whatever approach one makes to se- 
cure an understanding of the accomplish- 
ments of the camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, one must take into 
account the cooperative nature of its 
organizational pattern, the essentially 
educative nature of all camp activities, 
and the peculiar combination of work ex- 
perience and instructional activities, both 
organized and environmental, which is 
characteristic of the CCC organization. 


Any attempt to appraise the results of 
life in the camps in terms of its contribu- 
tion to character development faces the 
exhausting task of dealing with a many- 
sided enterprise. The accomplishments of 
the CCC in conservation work, in render- 
ing aid to flood sufferers, to fire-ravaged 
communities, and to those injured or suf- 
fering in inaccessible places are rather 
well-known. An appraisal of such activi- 
ties in terms of their influence on the 
personalities of the enrollees involved can 
only be made in general, not specific, 
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terms. Likewise, the resultants of a life 
lived in the open among the natural sur- 
roundings of forest, woodland and park 
are difficult to measure. There may be 
recognized, however, a national accept- 
ance of the fact that such a life has 
afforded opportunity to young men to 
live in a healthful environment while 
learning the habits of group living and 
useful work. From another approach, it 
may be said that the organization of the 
CCC has provided an outlet for the ener- 
gies of thousands of young men, who, 
unemployed and drifting, might be a po- 
tential menace to the welfare of persons 
and property. Much might be said about 
this contribution of the CCC, but this 
paper is not the appropriate place to 
say it. 

It is from an entirely different view- 
point that the most adequate picture of 
the general value of CCC life to the en- 
rollees, and the nation, may be gained. 
In increasing numbers employers are giv- 
ing evidence that they find the young man 
with CCC experience highly desirable as 
an employee. This situation is reflected 
in the increase in the number securing 
employment after leaving the camps. At 
the end of the First Enrollment Period 
(October 1933) only 16% of returning 
enrollees found jobs, while at the end of 
the Sixth Enrollment Period (April 
1936) nearly 40% of those returning 
were successful in finding employment. 
A suggestion of like character is the re- 
port that an increasing number of enrol- 
lees are receiving discharges to accept 
employment. This group has averaged 
around 28,000 per month for the last six 
months of 1936.‘ 


True, not all of this increase in em- 
ployment may be credited to CCC experi- 
ence. Without doubt, a large part of it is 
due to improved conditions in industry 
and business. Yet, an increasing number 
of employers are recording their prefer- 
ence for young men with experience in 
the camps of the Civilian Conservation 





4. Report for 1936, Director of Emergency Con- 
servation Work, Washington, cs 
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Corps. The bases for these preferences 
are most frequently stated as “CCC men 
are neat and orderly,” “CCC men know 
how to follow instructions,’ ‘men with 
camp experience have developed good 
work habits,” “men from the CCC camps 
know how to use materials without waste,” 
and “CCC men are able to get along with 
other employees.” 


A recognition of characteristics such as 
these as outcomes of experience in the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
would point to some measure of success 
on the part of the camps in their endeavor 
to rehabilitate the young men enrolled in 
them. Quite naturally, not all enrollees 
are developed in like degree during their 
experience in the camps. The heterogene- 
ous nature of the group, earlier men- 
tioned, must again be noted in this con- 
nection. However, it may be quite definite- 
ly stated that all of those who are in the 
camps for one or more full enrollments 
show some definite improvement. This im- 
provement may be only a gain in weight, 
or it may be a reorganization of the entire 
personality, with all degrees of variation 
between these extremes. Perhaps the most 
valid approach to an appraisal of the 
nature of such results is an examination 
of the opinions of the enrollees them- 
selves. 


An analysis of the letters written by 
622 enrollees describing their experiences 
in the CCC offers interesting and illum- 
inating explanation of what this represen- 
tative group of enrollees considered the 
benefits of CCC camp life. The expres- 
sions of these 622 men represent a samp- 
ling sufficiently large to provide a basis 
for drawing conclusions concerning the 
entire membership of the organization.’ 


Most frequently mentioned in the letters 
of this group of CCC enrollees was the 
improvement in physical health. Gains in 
weight, in general health, in muscular 
strength, and improvements in habits of 
personal hygiene were among the items 





5. Beam, R. A. and Reinert, W. L. “What 
Enrollees Think of CCC Camp Life.” Un- 
published study. 
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listed. Second in frequency of mention 
were the improvements in mental outlook 
and educational achievement. Many of the 
enrollees recognized a change in their 
mental attitudes which in most cases were 
directly connected with meition of oppor- 
tunities for study and the provision of 
organized instruction. 

It is interesting to note that the bene- 
fits which were third in frequency of 
mention were those derived from group 
living. Such items as the development of 
friendships, wider contacts with other 
persons, learning how to converse intelli- 
gently, and the general value of life in 
a like-minded group were discussed. Work 
experiences, the opportunity of learning 
how to apply one’s energies and the satis- 
faction of being engaged in productive 
labor were frequently mentioned. Closely 
allied to these were the recognition of the 
possibilities for helping one’s family 
financially and the opportunity for pro- 
viding a living for oneself. 

Practically all of the letters indicated 
at some point a recognition of the fact 
that the status of a young man is changed 
when he becomes an enrolled member 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. He 
is no longer “on relief,’ but is an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, en- 
gaged in conserving the natural resources 
of his country. Also mentioned in this 
connection in many of the letters was 
the recognition that the enrollee is re- 
ceiving not merely $5 per month (his cash 
allowance), nor $30 per month (the allot- 
ment to dependents plus the enrollee’s 
allowance), but the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $90 per month, partly in services 
such as subsistence, clothing, and medical 
attention, and partly in cash. 

Appreciation of the opportunity of 


serving the family financially and of the 
opportunity for gainful employment were 
frequently mentioned in connection with 
an awareness that the camp life had de- 
veloped in the enrollee a sense of respon- 
sibility. Many enrollees found that the 
experience of caring for their own per- 
sonal needs, personal property, and similar 
activities, contributed to a restoration of 
their self-confidence and awakened in 
them a sense of civic responsibility. 

The many other items mentioned in 
these letters may be quite conveniently 
grouped under the rather general heading 
“improved morale.” In some cases this 
meant improved habits of personal clean- 
liness, in others it described a new and 
more satisfying relationship with other 
persons in the camp group. Often an en- 
rollee recognized improvement in cour- 
tesy, in attitudes of a cooperative char- 
acter or an appreciation of the values of 
an orderly and well-disciplined life. Quite 
frequently mentioned were improvements 
in morals. 

Both the more general reactions of the 
public-at-large and of prospective em- 
ployers, and the more subjective but spe- 
cific appraisals of the enrollees them- 
selves, would indicate that the camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are mak- 
ing a measurable contribution to charac- 
ter development among a selected group 
of the young men of the United States. 
Objective studies of these results and the 
ways in which they are obtained are at 
present quite meager in both number and 
scope. It is to be hoped that if, and when, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps becomes 
a permanent part of our Federal estab- 
lishment, more thorough and objective 
studies may be made of these and other 
aspects of this organization. 








WHY DO PEOPLE GO TO CHURCH? 


Forrest A. Kincspury* 


HY DO people go to church? 
What are the desires they hope 
to satisfy through attendance upon the 
Sunday morning service? 

Has the sermon-worship type of serv- 
ice, so long the summit of the Christian 
week, lost its hold? Is it due for re- 
placement by some new form of group 
assembly, by forum, lecture, religious 
pageant, concert or drama, or what? 

It was the hope of gaining light on 
such questions as these which led the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago 
in 1935, through its Board of Deacons, 
to ask that the church’s Commission on 
Religious Education undertake a study 
of the motives which bring out Sunday 
morning worshippers. For the sake of 
definiteness in a church which through a 
wide diversity of activities touches its 


constituents at many points, this inquiry 


was confined to the morning worship 
service. To describe the picture that 
emerged from this inquiry is our pres- 
ent task. 

A preliminary word concerning the 
method of conducting this study will be 
necessary if its significance is to be eval- 
uated properly. A schedule or ques- 
tionnaire, listing sixty-one possible mo- 
tives widely varied in nature, was drawn 
up, discussed, and revised, through sev- 
eral sessions of a subcommittee familiar 
with all aspects of church life. The 
motives were phrased as answers to the 
general question, “What need or desire 
are you conscious of having felt which 
you have hoped to satisfy through some 
worship service, either here or else- 
where?” Whether satisfaction was actu- 
ally achieved, or the means by which it 
was achieved, were not the objects of 
inquiry; merely the want which the at- 
tendant felt to be partially responsible 
for his attendance. 

In mimeographed form the schedules 
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were then presented to a number of dif- 
ferent groups (including one morning 
congregation) so chosen as to provide 
both a sampling of special viewpoints, 
and also a fair cross-section of the 
church, or at least of the interested part 
of it. (Motives for staying away from 
church constitute another problem, one 
much more difficult to answer objective- 
ly.) After a personal explanation of 
procedure and purpose, and with special 
injunction to be both frank and critical, 
each cooperating individual marked his 
list using three kinds of mark, a check- 
mark opposite each motive he believed 
himself to have felt, a double-check op- 
posite those (but not more than 5) he 
had felt most keenly or most frequently, 
and a minus sign opposite any toward 
which he felt aversion more than desire. 
Indifferent items were left unmarked. 
Certain personal data (sex, age, etc.) 
were also entered. All replies were 
anonymous. 

One hundred and thirty-two schedules, 
divided about equally between men and 
women, were returned, almost without 
exception revealing care, thoughtfulness, 
and conscientious conformity to the let- 
ter and spirit of the inquiry. They gave 
evidence, by a number of tests, of an 
acceptable degree of reliability and val- 
idity ; so that while the sample numbers 
only about 10% of the church member- 
ship (but a much larger proportion of 
the usual congregation) it can be taken 
as fairly representative. The frequency 
with which each item was marked (in 
each of the three ways mentioned) was 
reduced to a percentage of the total 
group, and also to percentages of the 
sub-groups (such as age groups) which 
were compared with one another. 

The question may well be raised, “Are 
people actually able to tell why they at- 
tend, even if they wish to? Is it not in 
most cases merely habit, and are not 
most other replies mere rationaliza- 
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tions?” This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of the study of human 
motivation; certainly, no psychological 
problem is more difficult and elusive. 
But we shall probably not go far astray 
if we assume that an interested and in- 
telligent individual undertaking such a 
task will produce a fair picture of the 
general trend of his likes and dislikes, 
even though he may never have felt 
clearly a motive which he checks on 
presentation as characteristic of himself. 
So without claiming precision where no 
precision exists, we may consider as sig- 
nijicant the percentage frequencies with 
which each item of the list appealed or 
repelled. 

Of course, what any such survey re- 
veals will depend on the kind of church 
in which it is made. Probably few 
churches would closely duplicate the list 
of percentages obtained; for every 
church has its own special background, 
traditions, social interests, economic and 
cultural levels, and other conditions 
which attract some while keeping away 
others ; and every church modifies some- 
what the interests of its active attend- 
ants even after they have come into fel- 
lowship. Generalizations true of this 
inquiry cannot be taken as true of all 
churches. So a brief characterization of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Church is in or- 
der. 

A metropolitan church of over 1400 
members, in a good, middle-class resi- 
dential community (although not remote 
from nor untouched by some less attrac- 
tive “interstitial areas”), its membership 
is constantly undergoing change, and 
consists for the most part of business 
and professional people and their fam- 
ilies, with a good sprinkling of students 
and faculty members from near-by Uni- 
versity of Chicago and George Williams 
College. The number of faculty members 
on its rolls is perhaps a distinctive fea- 
ture of the church. Its general reputa- 
tion is that of an active, liberal, forward- 
looking church, not wealthy, but with 
strong interest in social and civic issues 
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and intellectual affairs, as well as in in- 
terdenominational cooperation. An in- 
clusive-membership policy brings to it 
members of widely diverse religious 
backgrounds and ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions; yet it is marked by high esprit de 
corps, active fellowship and cooperation, 
and a strong church loyalty. 

Now what do we find to be the motives 
of most general appeal to this constitu- 
ency? It is significant that the interest 
most frequently checked was the sermon 
(checked by 83% of the 132 subjects), 
doubtless a reflection of the church’s 
long tradition of high pulpit standards. 
Next (72%) came the liking for associa- 
tion and fellowship with others; while 
the enjoyment of choir and organ music 
both appealed to more than two-thirds. 
The desire to join with others in keeping 
alive the spirit of Christ was expressed 
by 61%, while 60% assented to each of 
three appeals: to help toward better ad- 
justment of religious practice and belief 
to the conditions of modern life; to meet 
with others on a level of common inter- 
est and purpose; to enjoy the hymns. 
Between 60% and 50% checked each of 
the following: the longing to experience 
the atmosphere and feeling of reverence; 
to unite with others in expressing grati- 
tude, devotion, praise; need for sense of 
union with something greater than self; 
need for light on civic, national, and 
other social issues; desire to express 
publicly one’s belief in the social value 
of the church; enjoyment of the pag- 
eantry of the Easter service; the desire 
to encourage those responsible for the 
church’s welfare; the wish to be identi- 
fied with a responsible and public-spir- 
ited element in the community; and the 
liking for the atmosphere of the service. 
Thirteen items were checked by from 
40% to 50%; 11 by from 30% to 40%; 
12 by from 20% to 30%, and 8 by fewer 
than 20%. 

Of no less interest are those items in 
the list of 61 which make the least ap- 
peal, or are marked “—”. Only 4% 
checked “I want to be told what I ought 
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to believe” or “what I ought to do”; and 
only 5% wished to hear doctrinal ser- 
mons; while from 27% to 30% charac- 
terized these three as aversions. Twelve 
percent admit going “because my family 
want me to,” although, interestingly, 
only one indicated active resentment; 
22% because they feel it a duty (an idea 
repellent to 15%); while only 20% ex- 
press a desire (7% a dislike) for reas- 
surance as to the reality of the future 
life. Eighteen percent want some place 
to go besides home and work; 16% 
“wish to hear the old gospel message re- 
affirmed,” but an equal number express 
aversion to it. Among others low in 
popularity are liking to have Bible pas- 
sages explained (31%) ; responsive read- 
ings (28%) ; ritual features (23%) ; and 
familiar, unvarying routine (14%), each 
of these being an aversion to several. 

The commonest motives are not often 
the strongest (those double-checked). A 
trial calculation on a part of the data 
yielded a correlation coefficient of only 
.22 between rank orders of frequency of 
the two methods of marking (single and 
double checks). In other words, certain 
desires which make the strongest appeal 
to some persons are felt by relatively 
few others. But the relation of the two, 
if low, is positive, not inverse. The de- 
sire for association and fellowship for 
example is both frequent and strong. 
The sermon, first in frequency, is above 
the average of the 61 items in intensity ; 
so also, but in less degree, are the musi- 
cal and other customary features of the 
service. Fourteen items were double- 
checked by 10% or more, the highest 
(19%) being, “To join with others in 
keeping alive the spirit of Christ,” which 
rates also as one of the most frequent, 
and which many regard as the keynote 
of this particular church. 

In general, the most keenly-felt ap- 
peals seem to be: The need for friend- 
ship and fellowship, for intellectual in- 
sight and a philosophy of life, for light 
on social issues, for the numerous emo- 
tional experiences characteristic of reli- 
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gious devotion, for courage and deter- 
mination, security and spiritual comfort, 
and in less degree for various kinds of 
personal adjustment. 

Among those not double-checked at 
all are the hymns and responsive read- 
ings, and the various special services 
(Easter, Christmas, Palm Sunday, Chil- 
dren’s Day and Armistice Sunday), al- 
though some of these are single-checked 
quite frequently. 

Evidently then people go—or stay 
away—for a large variety of reasons; no 
single type of service need be expected 
to satisfy all of us. Moreover, each per- 
son reports that not one, but many 
things about the service or the church 
(22 items, on the average) make some 
appeal. Undoubtedly it is not isolated 
details but the total ensemble which 
makes appeal to many. 

Grouped crudely into classes, we find 
the several expressions of interest in 
church and religion most popular (aver- 
aging 56%), followed closely by inter- 
est in specific features of the service 
(average 55%), such as sermon, music, 
hymns, etc. Then come the various 
friendship and fellowship motives (aver- 
aging 51%), the civic and moral appeals 
(averaging 46%), and the intellectual 
(insight, interpretation, life-perspective, 
philosophy of life—averaging 45%), 
followed by those more definitely emo- 
tional, even mystical (average 39%), 
and the aesthetic (average 37%). The 
urge to effect better personal adjustment 
to life and environment (averaging 
32%) is professed by a considerably 
smaller proportion than many students 
and critics of the religious enterprise 
would estimate; as are also the influ- 
ence of habit, duty and family (32%). 
Least popular of all, in this church, are 
the motives associated with religion of 
tradition, dogma and authority (13%). 

One of the most interesting and 
thought provoking aspects of religious 
motivation is the change of interests 
with age. The importance of knowing 
these age-differences is obvious for any 
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church which faces toward the future 
and is not content merely to be a com- 
fortable, undisturbing, old people’s 
home. When we compare the items 
checked by the 54 persons under 35 years 
of age with those checked by the 29 
persons from 35 to 50, and the 45 per- 
sons over 50, some suggestive contrasts 
come to light. (For several items, it 
will be noted, the younger group was 
further subdivided into the 21 persons 
under 25 years, and the 33 persons from 
25 to 35; this is the case wherever four 
percentages are cited in the following 
summary.) One of the most impressive 
is the wish to gain new friends and ac- 
quaintances, claimed by 63% of the 
younger group (under 35), but by only 
21% of the middle group, and 18% of 
the older. Who can doubt the signifi- 
cance of this for the function of the 
church in modern city life? “I seek aid 
in formulating a philosophy of life” was 
checked by 71% of those under 25, 58% 
of those from 25 to 35, 38% of those 35 
to 50, and 36% of those over 50. 


Other desires decreasing in popularity 
with age are: “I seek light on civic, 
moral and social issues” (61%-45%- 
36%); some place to go besides home 
and work (33%-24%-14%-9%) ; the de- 
sire to enrich one’s acquaintance with 
good literature and music (57%-42%- 
38%-20%) ; the need of a challenge to 
one’s self-complacency (52%-24%-14%- 
11%), which raises the question, “Have 
our older members lost their concern 
over self-complacency? Or merely lost 
their self-complacency?”; and in less 
degree, the enjoyment of the pageantry 
of special services, especially Easter 
(54%-52%-45%) and Christmas (48%- 
45%-38%). 

On the other hand, several desires 
are found more characteristic of older 


than younger attendants. “To join with | 


others in kéeping alive the spirit of 
Christ” evidently means more to those 
over 35 than to those younger, and still 
more to those over 50 (29%-48%-62%- 
82%). Readily explained are the in- 
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creasing concern for continuing a long- 
time habit (28%-35%-71%), and the 
wish to encourage those responsible for 
the church’s welfare (29%-33%-52%- 
78%). Interestingly, the desires to en- 
courage attendance by family and others 
13%-48%-47%), to help adjust religi- 
ous belief and practice to the conditions 
of modern life (43%-55%-72%-65%), 
and to give public expression to one’s 
belief in the social value of the church 
(15%-48%-76%-65%), reach their peak 
in the middle years, not in the older. 
Still other motives are found neither 
to rise nor fall consistently. A few, such 
as interest in the sermon and in the unity 
of the service, increase slightly in fre- 
quency from the younger to the middle 
group and fall again after 50, although 
the percentage differences are negligible. 
More items, however, vary in the oppo- 
site manner, being more frequently 
checked by younger and older groups, 
and less frequency by those from 35 to 
50. Perhaps this reflects the preoccupa- 
tion of the middle years with secular af- 
fairs; or it may mean that idealistic 
youth and reflective age are more often 
tinged with mysticism (and perhaps with 
traditionalism) than are busy, practical 
men and women in the 30’s and 40’s. 
Cases in point are these: “I like to have 
passages of the Bible explained” (48%- 
21%-21%-33%—an echo of Bible 
school?) ; “I desire reassurance concern- 
ing the reality of the future life” (33%- 
6%-7%-29%), a distribution which can- 
not fail to suggest its own explanation; 
“To hear the old gospel message re- 
affirmed” (14%-9%-7%-24%) ; “I need 
a sense of union with something greater 
than self” (52%-42%-48%-65%) ; and, 
“I long to experience a sense of the di- 
vine presence” (29%-18%-21%-58%). 
Because of the small number of cases 
it may be merely accidental, yet one can 
hardly fail to find suggestive the waning- 
waxing-waning of interest expressed in 
the Armistice Sunday service, which 
makes an appeal to 33% of those under 
25, to only 12% of those from 25 to 35, 
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but increases in frequency of appeal to 
21% among those who in 1918 were 
from 18 to 33 years of age, and falls 
slightly to 16% among the older group. 
Suggestive too is the “Desire for help 
on my problems of personal life and ad- 
justment” (43%-33%-45%-51%). 

How can such findings as these help 
to solve the problem of the church’s 
program? Certainly, not in any simple, 
mechanical fashion; they do not tell us 
what particular things to do, what spe- 
cific changes to make. At most, they 
provide us with relevant bits of infor- 
mation, reassuring, suggestive, disturb- 
ing, puzzling, as the case may be, to dis- 
cover the significance of which calls for 
continued reflection and experiment. 
They lend support, it is true, to the be- 
liefs of those who hold that the function 
of this church (at least to its attendants) 
is primarily a religious one, and not that 
of a social service center, a propaganda 
or pressure agency for economic and po- 
litical causes, or a philosophical-scien- 
tific debating society. It confirms also 
the belief (little doubted, it is true) that 
in this particular church a religion of 
tradition, dogma, authority, could make 
little appeal; but that the church has, 
nevertheless, important educational, in- 
terpretative, and inspirational functions. 

It will perhaps surprise some that dis- 
tinctively religious motives tend to make 
a wider appeal to this congregation than 
do civic, social and intellectual interests. 
Certainly, the study gives some reassur- 
ance to those who favor the maintenance 
of the present general type of morning 
service, characterized by sermon and 
musical features, by its unity of theme 
and its religious atmosphere, and who 
believe it meets needs which would not 
be so well met by a forum or lecture; 
although this is not to say, of course, 
that these latter may not prove im- 
mensely valuable adjuncts to the wor- 
ship service. 

But these findings contain also evi- 
dence favoring changes. For example, 
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the general lack of enthusiasm for ready- 
made responsive readings such as are 
found in every hymnal led the commit- 
tee to work out a new opening portion of 
the order of service, which in practice 
seems to many observers to contribute 
a heightened effectiveness to the entire 
service. The findings lend support also 
to current proposals for the creation of 
several new “interest-groups,” thus (it is 
hoped) increasing active participation of 
members in the life of the church, and 
of the church in the life of the com- 
munity and city, and at the same time 
helping beter to meet the needs for as- 
sociation and fellowship, and for social 
and civic enlightenment. 

The study definitely encourages the 
maintenance of am experimental attitude 
toward the Sunday morning service—the 
attitude of regarding it as one of sev- 
eral instrumentalities which must be 
kept constantly adjusted to the chang- 
ing needs and circumstances of the 
church. The effect of any such study as 
this, then, would seem to be not to dic- 
tate immediate changes, but to con- 
tribute a fund of factual information 
about worshippers’ needs which may 
help to confirm or to correct the con- 
ceptions held by those responsible for 
the church’s program, and to uncover 
facts which may have a bearing on many 
future decisions. 

But it is of the utmost importance to 
realize clearly the limitations of any 
such study. It gives us merely a start- 
ing point, not a final goal. The church 
fails in its highest duty if it is content 
merely to give worshippers what they 
now feel they want. Although neces- 
sarily starting with people’s wants as 
they now are, the constructive function 
of the church is the never-ending one of 
creating new and worthier desires, a “di- 
vine discontent,” in its constituency ; and 
in turn to aid in the discovery of ways of 
satisfying them, in order that out of 
them may arise newer and still worthier 
desires. 
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A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


BELLE FARLEY Murray AND DorotHy TYLER 


ATE in 1930 the Education Committee 
of the Michigan Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church sought the cooperation 
of the Merrill-Palmer School in a study 
of religious education for young children, 
as part of a nation-wide program con- 
ducted by the National Education Com- 
mittee of the Episcopal Church to dis- 
cover what constitutes good religious 
education for young children. In Detroit, 
one of eight centers chosen, St. Joseph’s 
Episcopal Church was selected as the 
church where the experimental program, 
through which the study was made, should 
be conducted. The church and the Merrill- 
Palmer School shared in providing equip- 
ment, supervisor, teachers, and materials 
for the project.’ In 1933 the study was 
discontinued as a national project, owing 
to lack of funds. Since that time the pro- 
gram in Detroit has been continued in- 
dependently by St. Joseph’s Church and 
the Merrill-Palmer School, and the Na- 
tional Committee has given them permis- 
sion to use the records taken while the 
program was under their sponsorship. 
The present paper reports some of the re- 
sults of this project as it developed during 
the five years ending June, 1935. 

Though the study and the program 
were sponsored by the Episcopal Church, 
there was no limitation imposed upon 
the project by this fact, either by the 
National Committee or the local church. 





1. From 1930 to June, 1935, the program was 
directed by Dr. Agnes Tilson of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, with Mrs. Belle Farley 
Murray as head teacher. Dr. William R. 
Kinder, Rector of the Church, has contributed 
counsel and inspiration throughout the con- 
tinuance of the study. Miss Margaret Nesbitt 
of the Merrill-Palmer staff has been con- 
nected with the program since 1930, and has 
been the head teacher since the fall of 1935. 
Several Merrill-Palmer students have made 
suggestions and assisted in the program. Since 
1935 the program has been under the direction 
of a committee headed by Miss Winifred 
Rand of the Merrill-Palmer School. 
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Teachers and children might and did 
come from families of different faiths, 
and no restrictions were placed on the 
material or content of the program. The 
objective was to set up some basis for 
the religious education of young children 
which would be of value to all concerned 
with their spiritual guidance, without em- 
phasis on the strictly sectarian element 
of religious education. In this respect 
the program reflected the change in re- 
ligious teaching toward the position that 
it makes a beginning toward accomplish- 
ing its purpose if it fosters a love of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, and that 
“whatever experience contributes to 
making one love life anticipates and de- 
termines a faith that embodies that love.”” 

As in all programs conducted by child 
development centers, the cooperation of 
the children’s parents was sought. The 
children were enrolled upon application 
of the parents, after the purposes of the 
project had been explained to them, and 
their wishes and opinions with respect 
to this aspect of their children’s guidance 
were asked from time to time and dis- 
cussed in special meetings. 


Planning the Program. In planning the 
program, some preliminary factors that 
might guide the study were set down. It 
appeared that too little is known about 
the child’s interest in concepts of God, 
death, immortality, prayer, and some 
other primary religious factors to furnish 
a sound basis for introducing these con- 
cepts or fostering specific attitudes con- 
cerning them in our program. We believed 
that the study should furnish some in- 
formation in this sphere. In general, we 
believed that the program should help 
the child, on his rising level of need and 
understanding, to an awareness of the 


2. MacLean, The New Era in Religious Edu- 
cation (1934), p. 249. 
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possible hidden meaning of what he sees; 
to be an alert observer; to an under- 
standing of his possibilities as a human 
being; to an appreciation of man’s strug- 
gle as a learner, his urge toward perfec- 
tion, and his achievements; to know 
something of the personalities and teach- 
ings of great religious leaders, the world 
they lived in, the people they taught, 
the literature, creeds, and practices which 
have been evolved from their lives and 
teachings; to attain security based upon 
self-confidence, at-homeness in the world, 
and sharing in an eternal purpose which 
he deemis good; to find reliable guides 
for behavior; and to the measure of ac- 
quaintance with and response to God of 
which he is capable. The experimental 
nature of the program was to be kept in 
mind. That is, the children’s capacity and 
interests were to be judged by their re- 
sponse to the program, and their needs 
were to be gauged and met on this basis. 


Number and Ages of Children. Though 
the study was concerned with the pre- 
school child, those in charge of the pro- 
gram thought that much would be lost 
if contact with the children were dis- 
continued as they left the preschool group, 
and in spite of limitations of time and 
staff the children were therefore con- 
tinued in other groups as they grew older. 
During the major portion of the time 
there were three groups of children, 
preschool, kindergarten, and older, with 
an age range of 2% to 8 years. There 
was a total enrollment during these years 
of about forty, and the maximum attend- 
ance was about eighteen. 


Equipment and Environment. As the 
children came to the church for their 
nine-thirty to eleven o’clock service, they 
were examined by a nurse before enter- 
ing the group. Their special room, used 
for free play, stories, music, and hand- 
work, was furnished with much of the 
equipment found in the well-planned nur- 
sery school. The color scheme of the 
room was changed from dark brown to 
an attractive jade, coral, and ivory for 
the children, and suitable pictures were 
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bought for the room. This room served 
for the activities program. The chancel, 
the sanctuary, and a chapel in the transept, 
as well as the main body of the church, 
were available and were used for experi- 
ences more closely allied to worship. 

Program. The original plan of the 
study called for verbatim reports of the 
meetings of the children, which were to 
be used for several purposes—as reports 
to the National Committee. They would 
later be analyzed and summarized in re- 
porting the study; as a means of keep- 
ing the parents informed of what was 
being done; and as a record of the pro- 
gram which could be studied and built 
upon. However, owing to lack of funds 
these records were discontinued in 1933, 
and for the two years preceding 1935, 
when the diary of the study was resumed, 
there is no full record. 

The records, which show what activities 
were carried on and the remarks of both 
teacher and children on a wide range of 
subjects suggested by the church school 
program, the church itself, and the chil- 
dren’s lives at home and in their com- 
munity, suggest a number of phases in the 
program, each bringing the child different 
values : 

1. Practice in social adjustment, 
through their experience as members of a 
group outside the home, at an early age. 
(Some of the children had attended nur- 
sery school, but others had not.) 

2. Practice in character development, 
both through an activity program in 
which they cooperated with each other, 
and through discussions, in which their 
attitudes and place in the social scheme 
could be verbalized and generalized, and 
some of the principles upon which de- 
sirable behavior is founded could be ex- 
plained on the level of their understand- 
ing. 

3. The development of a sense of 
wonder, through discussion of and proj- 
ects concerned with and stories about the 
natural world and its evolution. 

4. The development of a knowledge 
of religion and an understanding of 
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worship through exploration of the 
church where the school was held—which 
is a beautiful one—and the services held 
there for them. 

Adjustment to living in a social world 
is an important problem throughout life. 
Young children are beginners in this 
learning, and the church school program 
was looked upon as a situation which 
should contribute to satisfactory learning 
in this field. The reports of the church 
school meetings show the children in 
process of learning to practice self-re- 
straint in taking turns in speaking, to 
create a “fine atmosphere” by their 
behavior and attitudes to each other, and 
to distinguish between proper behavior in 
the playroom and in the church. Equally 
important is the opportunity to verbalize 
these matters—to talk among themselves 
and with the teacher about the reasons 
for doing thus and so. 

Closely related is the opportunity for 
character development in the church 
school program. The records show how 
activities, stories, and events reported in 
the group are made the occasion for pro- 
moting the child’s appreciation of kind- 
ness, helpfulness, and goodness. The 
report of a meeting at which the children 
embarked on a plan to buy a daily quart 
of milk from their offering for a baby 
girl whose father was unemployed and 
brought gifts for her as their Christmas 
offering illustrates their attitude and in- 
terest. The project was arranged by the 
head teacher through a social worker in 
the church, both as a result of the con- 
stant interest in babies shown by the chil- 
dren and to give them a satisfying ex- 
perience of sharing their happiness at 
Christmas time. Care was taken to avoid 
developing the objectionable “Lady 
Bountiful” attitude, and so far as could 
be judged, the children gained no feeling 
of patronizing poor folk from this ex- 
perience. 

The children in this group ranged from 
two to six years of age. 


There has been considerable question in the 
minds of educators regarding the worth of 
service activities for young children. As a means 
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of making the experience concrete and, if pos- 
sible, giving it a significance which it might 
otherwise lack, we a surprise today. We 
borrowed a baby, a dear little fourteen months 
old girl, from a family temporarily, and through 
no apparent fault of their own, in need of some 
help. We understand that food is their great 
need. 
The children in circle were asked to close 
their eyes and not to open them until Mrs. 
Murray said “Ready.” At this magic word they 
all looked up. Harry: “Is that a little baby? 
Where did you get her?” 

Mrs. Murray: “I’ll tell you where I got this 
little baby. I went up the street several blocks 
and then I turned the corner and went jtist a 
little ways to a big apartment house. I ran 
the bell. The baby’s mother let me in and sai 
‘Winifred will be ready in just a few minutes.’ ” 

In the meantime numbers of children were 
remarking at once, “Oh isn’t she sweet,” “Here, 
Baby,” “See me, Baby,” ete. 

Mrs. Murray: “If you wish me to, Ill tell 
you about this little baby.” 

The children watched the baby intently and 
listened. Even the smallest ones seemed to 
interested. 

Mrs. Murray: “This little baby is Winifred. 
She has a daddy who loves her and a mother 
who loves her and a little brother who loves 
her. We all love little babies. Just as your 
mothers and fathers have always taken g 
care of you, so Winifred’s mother and daddy 
are looking after her. They know what little 
girls must have to help them grow and be 
happy. They try to give Winifred everything 
she needs. Sometimes it is hard for them as 
the daddy isn’t always able to find work so that 
he can earn money which he must have to buy 
all that Winifred should have. He tries and 
does the best he can. What are some of the 
things little babies need?” 

Jane: “They need a bottle.” 

Willis: “They need milk in the bottle.” 

Helen: “Little babies have to have dresses.” 

Harry: “And baby buggies and ribbons.” 
(Winifred had a tiny pink bow on her dark 
curls.) 

Jane: “They have to have diapers.” 

Charles: “And shoes.” 

Billy (who has a baby brother): “Besides 
milk, they have to have carrots.” 

Jane: “And spinach.” 

Helen Florence: “They need orange juice. 
We have that too.” 

David: “We play with little babies some- 
times.” 

Willis: “I want to tell you a story. This story 
is about some money I found yesterday. It was 
by the back porch. It was a quarter. Mother 
asked me what I was going to do with it. I 
said ‘I’m going to save it for Christmas to 
buy something for poor people.’” 

Harry: “I have a story too. I saw a truck 
loader downtown. I am going to get it for 
Christmas. I found some money by our back 
porch. I saw Burton with a penny. Then I 
found some dimes and some dollars.” 

Willis: “I found a quarter.” 

Mrs. Murray: “Is there anyone that you 
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have in mind for whom you would like to 
buy something, Willis?” . 

Willis: “I would like to buy something for 
the baby.” 

Jane: “I would like to buy her a bottle.” 

Charles: “I would buy her milk.” 

David: “I am going to get something for 
her too.” ; 

Billy, Charles, Willis, and Marcia all sug- 
gested they would get toys. ‘ 

Mrs. Murray: “I think your suggestion that 
you would like to get something for this little 
baby or other little babies who are in need is 
a very good one. We have our offering here 
at church school as a way of sharing our hap- 
piness. If you care to, we may use that for this 
baby. She has come here today to give us 
pleasure. It will be fun for us to express our 
appreciation by giving her pleasure.” 

All of the children said that they would like 
to use the offering for the baby. 

The older children were given blank paper 
for their books on which to draw pictures of 
things which babies need. Before they went in 
to their work room, we decided that any one 
who wished to carry out Willis’s idea might 
bring something babies need for a gift offering 
next Sunday, December 20th. As they left the 
circle our children ran to get toys for the baby 
to enjoy. They watched happily as she reached 
for the things and were very gentle in touching 
her or speaking to her. Even toys which they 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves, they were 
eager to give up, getting real pleasure from an 
unselfish act. This was exemplified when Sally 
gave her the bird that she had chosen from 
among the animals of the Noah’s Ark which 
Willis brought and shared with all the group. 

Older Group: Willis, Charles, Helen, Jane, 
Harry and Billy. The children talked over 
things they would bring for the baby. Their re- 
marks were: Charles—toys. Jane—an orange. 
Billy—a ball. 

Harry: “I will bring her a truck loader and 
truck and I will show her how to use the truck 
loader. She can put sand in the bucket.” 

Helen Florence: “I want to give her a dolly.” 

Willis: “Little babies need food more than 
toys. I am going to bring food.” 

During the discussion of the things which 
little babies need, Jane drew a bottle, baby, 
an orange, and a baby’s bathtub. 

Helen Florence drew an apple; Willis an 
apple, orange, giraffe and man. Charles drew 
a dog with rosy cheeks, a house, elephant, and 
pumpkin. Harry drew a truck loader. Billy 
didn’t name his drawings. 

The baby went into the church with us. The 
children were much delighted when she dropped 
money into the offering plate after having seen 
them present their offering. Charles and Willis 
remembered to ask quietly for a turn. Charles 
passed the offering plate. Willis carried it to 
the altar and Jane helped Miss Nesbitt take 
the money to the church school terasurer. 

Younger Group: Margaret, Marcia, Barbara, 
David, Bobby, Sally and Dorothy. The little 
children cut out pictures representing needs 
of babies. Barbara found a picture of tomato 
juice. David chose a house. Marcia found some 
carrots. Dorothy drew but didn’t name her 
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drawings. Margaret selected Cream of Wheat. 

When in the church Margaret passed the 
offering plate. Bobby chose to sing “The Little 
Lord Jesus.” When the little children talked 
about gifts for the baby even tiny Dorothy 
said, “Dorothy bring something too.” 


The preschool group of children en- 
joyed making stories about experiences, 
things, and people that “made them glad,” 
and the expression of gratitude was en- 
couraged as a valuable experience. A note- 
book shows one development of this con- 
sciousness of gratitude in the children. It 
is illustrated with mimeographed sketches, 
colored by the children, and includes 
stories about the cow, the hen, a mare 
and colt, sheep, bees, flowers, and church 
windows, and reasons for being grateful 
for them. 

For the children of kindergarten age, 
who show marked social development, a 
program centering about appreciation of 
people of other lands was worked out. 
The children chose to learn about Chinese 
children, and a notebook story, illustrated 
with mimeographed sketches and draw- 
ings made by the children, was developed.’ 
This story, called “A Trip to China,” in- 
troduces two American children who ac- 
company their mother and father, an 
engineer, on a trip to China, where they 
make friends with two Chinese children 
and learn about their way of living and 
about the Chinese silk industry. These 
Chinese children became very real to the 
children through the story and the illus- 
trations and discussions connected with 
the project, and some of them planned 
ways of entertaining them in return for 
their kindness, if they could visit Detroit. 
A similar project, focused on Palestine, 
would offer a fine basis for a study of the 
life of Jesus. 

Even the young child is sometimes able 
to see the wonders of the natural world 
as evidence of mysteries beyond his 
understanding. The following note re- 
cords a conversation about “first causes” 
started by the queries of a four-year-old 
Merrill-Palmer nursery school child: 





3. Dr. — Director of the Chinese group in 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, gave 


counsel in the preparation of this material. 
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John: How did the first things get started, 
Mother? 

Mother: Nobody knows, John. Some people 
have tried to figure that out. They say that 
probably once the earth and the sun were all 
one big sun, and then the earth came from the 
sun and by and by cooled off and then there 
were rocks and rivers, and then somehow living 
things came to be. We know that something 
besides man did all this, so we call that some- 
thing or someone God, and just how He did it 
all is still his secret. 

ohn: God isn’t real, is He? 

Mother: Well, the earth is real, isn’t it? And 
we are real and the trees and all are. Now 
somehow we got here. There must have been 
a real cause, so we call that cause God. God 
probably isn’t a man that we can see anywhere, 
but I think His power is very real. 

John: I like God. 


An attempt was made to give the chil- 
dren an understanding of nature as a 
means of stimulating their sense of won- 
der and appreciation of the natural world, 
of showing them the happiness possible 
for them in nature, of giving them a feel- 
ing of kinship with the benign spirit in 
the world without carrying the theological 
implications further than their experience 
warrants. Care was taken also to interpret 
facts in such a way that new ideas and 
new knowledge could later be incorporated 
without conflict. 

In the nature material prepared for the 
younger children, the constant interest 
shown in animals—pets, farmyard ani- 
mals, zoo and circus animals, and “once 
upon a time animals”—was met by stories, 
mimeographed drawings for their note- 
books, and, in two of the most successful 
meetings, by some of the children bring- 
ing their pets to church school. There were 
also stories about the seasons and “Our 
Good Friends the Trees.” Many of these 
were developed from the suggestions of 
the children themselves, and then mimeo- 
graphed for their notebooks. About trees, 
the children had this to say: 

Trees are our good friends. 

They help us to play games. 

When they are fat enough they give 
us a place to hide. 

We like trees because they give us food, 
apples, oranges, peaches, pears, bananas, 
and nuts grow on trees. 

Trees are kind to us in the summer. 

They give us cool shade. 
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They make a home for the birds and 
squirrels. 

When trees are cut down, their wood 
keeps us warm. 

For the children six to eight years of 
age a story about the evolution of the 
earth and the development of life upon it 
was developed under the title, “When the 
World Was Young.”* The purpose of 
this material was to give the child a his- 
torical and scientific approach to the story 
of creation, on the level of his understand- 
ing. In this way the child would be ready 
for the beauty of the biblical story later 
without running into the possible danger 
of taking it literally. The purpose was 
also to help him to appreciate the vastness 
of time and space and the magnificence 
of creation; to encourage an awareness 
of man as a learner and of his growing 
knowledge of the wise use of and adapta- 
tion to his environment; and finally, to 
furnish a background for an understand- 
ing of man’s religious development. 

A report of the group activity of the 
five and six year olds includes comments 
on both nature and war, and shows that 
children have much of value for character 
development to offer each other without 
adult suggestion or interference: 


Mrs. Murray. “This morning you are all 
going to have a secret. You are going to draw 
a picture of something for which you are glad. 
Then you are going to tell all of us the story 
of that picture.” 

Immediately there was a chorus of sugges- 
tions as to the materials with which the children 
wanted to work. Paints, crayons, and pencils 
were in demand. 

Franz: “I will whisper in your ear what I 
am going to make and then I will keep it a 
secret.” Franz whispered that he was going 
to draw a picture of the sky and the grass and 
flowers and the things that grow. 

Miss Nesbitt stayed with this group while 
they were drawing. She kept in the background 
noting the children’s spontaneous conversation. 

Franz: “I am going to color my sky kind 
of purple—no, blue green.” 

Willis: “That is the color of birds’ eggs, 
robins’ eggs.” 

Harry had a new suit, a blue sailor suit with 
long trousers and a whistle. He blew the whistle 
softly. 

Dona: “Don’t you know you can’t have a 
whistle in here? If you blow it all the time it 
will bother other people.” 


4. This story we hope to publish in pamphlet 
or book form for the use of other children. 
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Franz: “She will take it away from you and 
then give it to you when you go home.” (Harry 
did not blow the whistle again). 

Franz: “Some of you do not make the sky 
right. It really comes down to the ground. We 
are in the sky now, aren’t we? It looks blue 
because it is far away. You know what I saw 
yesterday? A plane with two wings in the back, 
but no bombers.” ; 

Harry: “If you drop bombs on something, it 
will blow up.” 

Dona: “A man dropped a bomb on a drug- 
store near our house.” 

Harry: “You know airplanes always have 
green on the left and red on the right.” 

Franz: “Sometimes they have white on the 
right.” 

Dona: “That is a mail airplane.” ; 

John: “Sometimes they do not carry mail, 
they do not know where any is.” 

Franz: “I am going to draw an airplane, not 
for anything though. I am making a triplane.” 

Harry: “That has three motors.” 

Franz: “We are in the sky now. The sky is 
just air.” 

Dona: “No, the sky really is up above.” 

Franz: “The sky is air. It is blue because 
it is so far away.” 

Helen Florence: “What color is rain?” 

Franz: “Rain really is purple, or white or 
blue.” 

Dona: “The drops are all colors.” 

Helen Florence carried out this suggestion of 
having the drops all colors and had a lovely 
picture of painted drops falling on her flowers. 

Harry painted a page black: “This is going 
to be a picture of night. It is a very dark night. 
There is going to be a war this night and it 
is so dark that some can’t see it.” 

Franz: “It said in the papers they tore 
down our flag in Shanghai.” 

P John: “The Japanese tore down our American 
ag.” 

Franz: “I guess there is going to be another 
war.” 

Dona: “Well, if they are going to have a war, 
I wish they would have it and get it over with. 
Maybe if it is a big war though everything 
would burn and we wouldn’t even grow up. 
I don’t think they really want a war, do you?” 

Franz: “Why did they tear down our flag?” 

Harry turned his wet page on to the table 
where it left an imprint. 

Dona: “There are funny Negroes walking on 
the table.” 

Miss Nesbitt: “We must clean that up, Harry, 
after you have made the print.” 

Harry: “They are having a war on the back 
of my page.” 

Franz: “War doesn’t make you glad, does it? 
It makes me mad.” 

While this discussion had been going on Jane 
had been industriously drawing a row of beau- 
tiful red tulips, while Willis had been busy 
perfecting an airplane and Helen had completed 
her picture of the flowers in the rain. 


The special phases of the program in- 
tended to give the children an understand- 
ing of the religious impulse, of Christian- 
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ity, worship and some of the forms of art 
connected with religion, were carried on 
chiefly in the church. From ten to eleven 
o'clock, when there was no other service 
in the church, the children enjoyed such 
experiences as having stories told in the 
transept, which they regarded as their 
own special corner, and where they also 
gave their offering, sang, and had “quiet 
times”; looking at the stained glass win- 
dows, of which they especially enjoyed 
the one showing Christ blessing little 
children; studying the baptismal font, 
with its marble figure of a girl in a flow- 
ing robe, and the sanctuary, with its white 
marble altar, beautiful tiled floor, and 
wood carvings from Oberammergau por- 
traying the life of Christ; and listening 
to the music of the organ as well as in- 
vestigating the instrument (the organist 
gave much time to the children). Such 
special services as those at Christmas time 
were held in the nave of the church, and 
the children also visited the church at 
times during regular services, especially 
to watch from the balcony the recessional 
of the choir boys and girls. From the 
records it is clear that in this program 
intended to give the children experience 
of beauty, goodness, and truth, the beauty 
and interest of the church itself counted 
for much. Mimeographed drawings of the 
windows and baptismal font for their 
scrapbooks added to their pleasure. 

Of the stories told the children, a series 
of pictures accompanied by simple stories 
intended to help the children realize that 
Jesus was not always a baby—a miscon- 
ception many young children have—may 
be of interest. As arranged for their 
scrapbooks, the legends under the four 
pictures’ read: 


“At first Jesus was a little baby. 

He ate and slept as little babies should. 
He learned to smile and sit up. 

He didn’t stay a little baby always.” 





5. The pictures (Perry Pictures, Boston) used 
to illustrate were the Murillo Madonna and 
Child, the Murillo Infant Jesus, detail from 
Christ among the Doctors, and Jesus the 
Good Shepherd. 
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“Jesus grew to be a strong little boy. 
He learned to walk. 

He learned to talk. 

He didn’t stay a little boy always.” 


“Jesus grew to be a helpful big boy. 

He helped Joseph in his carpenter shop. 
He talked with the wise doctors. 

He didn’t stay a big boy always.” 


“Jesus grew to be a very fine man. 

Jesus was kind. 

Jesus was helpful. 

Jesus helped people to learn how to live 
to be happy and good.” 


Though it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure satisfactorily the effect upon 
the children of such a program, an ex- 
cerpt from a case study of one of the 
children attending may be of interest in 
this connection : 


“When X was of the preschool age she 
showed keen interest in and curiosity about re- 
ligious stories. Her parents were somewhat 
puzzled at the proper course to take, as they 
did not wish her to be brought up as a funda- 
mentalist, since they were themselves agnostics. 
They were advised to give her the benefit of 
some religious training, which they made an 
effort to do when she left the nursery school 
by enrolling her in an experimental church 
school class for little children. Under the guid- 
ance of the staff there, who gave the children 
New Testament stories, with less emphasis on 
the mystical interpretation, an opportunity to 
see the beauties of color and line in the church 
and to hear its music, a great deal of discus- 
sion of the natural world, and some chance to 
practice character formation, X developed har- 
moniously, seeming to enjoy the aesthetic appeal 
of the church through art, music, and literature, 
and apparently having an appreciation of the 
importance of the good life. The home has 
built up in her a distaste for the superstitious 
and the church school has not caused the child 
any conflicts here. As to what direction her 
religious life will take from now on, it will be 
interesting to see, but difficult to predict, since 
her training is of a rather new kind. .. . Through 
her intelligence and real desire to comply with 
adult suggestion, she will probably take the 
teachings of the class concerning goodness and 
kindness and helpfulness positively.” 


Need for such a Program. Though the 
case just cited is a somewhat unusual one, 
it does illustrate one important factor 
underlying the need for such a program; 
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that is, the religious bewilderment, un- 
certainty, or (as in this case) antagonism 
of many adults who yet feel that their 
children should be given some form of 
spiritual guidance. Questionnaires asking 
the parents what concept of God, immor- 
tality, heaven, prayer, and death they 
wanted their children to receive, at what 
age they would introduce these concepts, 
and suggestions as to how they would 
guide their children toward an under- 
standing of these concepts, brought forth 
many interesting answers but little agree- 
ment. Our experience has demonstrated 
that the parents, probably representative 
in many ways of the educated, comfort- 
able group, are eager to give their chil- 
dren the values of such a program, but 
themselves feel uncertain what should be 
taught, or in need of guidance in this 
realm of experience. 

Through the assistance of Merrill- 
Palmer students, young women who are 
junior or senior or graduate students 
from a number of colleges and univer- 
sities, the program has also shown the 
usefulness of such a project in training 
teachers for progressive church school 
work. 

Conclusions. The program as thus far 
developed leaves unanswered many ques- 
tions, as to both content and method and 
the place in the program of parent guid- 
ance and cooperation and student train- 
ing. It has, however, demonstrated that 
such a program is greatly needed and 
eagerly sought for, both by the children 
and their parents, and that many college 
students are interested in training for 
such work, both for the personal develop- 
ment it brings and the service it prepares 
them to give. 

On the basis of these five years of ex- 
perimentation, a continuing program and 
study have been planned which it is hoped 
will give further information of value 
in this field. 





6. These materials we hope to present in a sep- 
arate article. 
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Bootu, Henry Kenpauu, The Great 
Galilean Returns. Scribner's, 1936, 218 
pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Booth has written a moving, elo- 
quent and challenging book. To the cen- 
tral thesis—that the social gospel of Jesus 
has been obscured and distorted by self- 
styled Christians for centuries; that too 
many churchmen and religious leaders 
have willfully or ignorantly dodged the 
radical teachings of the founder of Chris- 
tianity and bless war, tyranny, ill-gotten 
wealth and privilege; and that the essen- 
tial gospel of Jesus is now being redis- 
covered and shown to apply to the burn- 
ing problems of our own soul-trying 
time—no alert, thoughtful person can 
possibly take exception. 

The ferment in the churches, the cour- 
age and boldness of many enlightened 
ministers, the growth of the cooperative 
movement, the attacks on the profit motive 
in industry, the new progressive move- 
ment in politics—these and other phe- 
nomena certainly point to a rediscovery 
of the social gospel of Jesus, even though 
the average lay radical is an Agnostic or 
even an Atheist. If civilization is to be 
saved, Mr. Booth says truly, it must suc- 
ceed in realizing the four-fold program 
of economic equality, cooperation in place 
of cut-throat competition or ruthless mo- 
nopoly, service in place of personal gain, 
and good will toward all human beings. 
This program is the modern equivalent 
of the Kingdom of God, according to Mr. 
Booth, and those who work for it are 
conscious or unconscious followers of 
Jesus. 

Perhaps Mr. Booth is too optimistic, 
and errs here and there on the side of the 
angels. He seems to underestimate the 
strength of the reactionaries, the Fascists, 
the new barbarians, the worshipers of 
force and preachers of hate and discord. 
Liberalism, democracy and humanism are 
fighting for life in Germany, Italy and 
elsewhere, and even in the United States, 
the representatives of plutocracy and 
privilege are still in control of affairs. 
The march of justice and good will is by 
no means assured, and we may have to 
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wait long, very long, for their ultimate 
triumph. A dark age may be ahead of us, 
but embattled minorities will continue to 
work and to hope for a return to the gos- 
pel of righteousness, good will and decent 
respect for human dignity. 

There are many compromisers, sophists 
and special pleaders in the churches who 
need Mr. Booth’s revealing and candid 
volume. May they ponder it and take it 
to heart. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
es Se 

Bower, Wixtu1AM Crayton, The Living 

Bible. Harpers, 1936, 229 pages, $2.00. 

The distinguished Professor of Reli- 
gious Education at the University of Chi- 
cago has written a timely book for teachers 
of the Bible. Since the development of 
Schools of Religion, and the legalizing of 
the teaching of Bible in several states, 
teachers are called upon to teach the Bible 
in a scientific, historical and literary way. 
At the present time the Bible is perhaps 
the most poorly taught subject in the en- 
tire curriculum. The majority of teachers 
have had little scientific training. 

Professor Bower has put into brief 
compass the best historical research avail- 
able. The point stressed, however, is the 
manner in which the Bible grew out of the 
living experience of the ancient religious 
communities. The Bible began with the 
experience of peoples and groups of peo- 
ples in a region bounded by the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers and called as a result 
Mesopotamia. Abraham came from this 
region, and migrated around the Fertile 
Crescent to Egypt. What vast stretches 
of time and geography the Bible covers! 
Out of multitudes of widely different ex- 
periences it developed. The teacher must 
understand all this. “This insight into 
the nature and origin of the literature of 
the Bible is absolutely essential to its in- 
telligent and effective utilization in current 
religious experience. The functional use 
to which the Bible is put is determined by 
its essential nature. ... Itself the direct 
outgrowth of the developing life of the 
religious community, it can only come to 
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its fullest usefulness when it is reinstated 
in the experience of the living religious 
community.” 

Professor Bower is quite right. If the 
Bible is to be taught properly it must be 
reinterpreted in the experience of men and 
women who are today living in the his- 
toric continuity of the religious community 
which is the church. The result of mod- 
ern religious living, with its attendant dis- 
coveries in the spiritual realm, can make 
another testament for an enlarged canon. 
We should not consider ourselves sep- 
arated from this historic fellowship. We 
must have a “living word” today, and we 
can have it only as we are conscious of 
a vital religious experience. Because this 
has not been sufficiently stressed, many 
people today are almost strangers to the 
Bible. This condition will continue until 
we begin with experiences through which 
people are living today. Then the Bible 
can be brought in and re-interpreted as a 
result of the problems facing men and 
women in the past. Religious values func- 
tion only in responses made by persons to 
present situations. All this sounds ex- 
tremely elementary, but few have learned 
its essential truth. “At the points of its 
origin the Bible was the Living Word. It 
will be the Living Word for our genera- 
tion only to the degree that it is reinstated 
in the process of our own experiencing.” 

This book should be made compulsory 
reading for all who plan to teach Bible 
anywhere. It might very well be used as 
the basis of a series of discussions for the 
teachers in any church school. 

Charles A. Hawley. 
University of Iowa. 
es Se 


CHASSELL, CLARA FRANCES, The Rela- 
tion Between Morality and Intellect. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935, 556 pages, $4.50. 

The relation between morality and in- 
tellect as treated in this book is a purely 
statistical or mathematical one. The aim 
of the book is to assemble and weigh all 
the available evidence, and to present new 
evidence from the author’s own study, 
which bears on this point. In practically 
all the studies which are reviewed the re- 
lation between morality and intellect is 
investigated by the method of finding the 
correlation between some measure of in- 
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tellect and some measure of morality. 

What type of causal relation is repre- 
sented by an obtained correlation is not 
investigated. No evidence is presented as 
to whether morality increases intellect, 
intellect elevates morality, morality and 
intellect are different expressions of a 
generally superior organism, both are fa- 
vorably affected by a superior environ- 
ment, morality is made easier by superior 
intellect or by superior environment 
which in turn raises the intellect. The 
explanation of the relation is not inquired 
into nor speculated on. The fact that 
various explanations are possible is only 
hinted at in a few sentences. 

The review of the statistical evidence 
of the existence of a relation and of its 
degree is painstaking and critical. The 
author has expended an enormous amount 
of labor in calculating the coefficient of 
colligation (analogous to the coefficient 
of correlation) from the data of studies 
in which the relation was not expressed 
in a single figure. She has then classi- 
fied, assembled, and combined the results 
from a large number of studies and has 
made a succession of summaries, weight- 
ing the individual studies according to 
quantitative and qualitative criteria. Spe- 
cial summaries are made of her own study 
and of the extensive investigations of the 
Character Education Inquiry of Harts- 
horne and May. 

The first main comparison dealt with is 
that between feeblemindedness and de- 
linquency, both in children and adults. 
The comparison is made in two ways: 
by finding the number of delinquents or 
criminals among the feebleminded and 
among those of normal intelligence re- 
spectively, and by finding the number of 
feebleminded among delinquents or crim- 
inals and among the lawabiding respec- 
tively. The first comparison reveals a 
closer correlation between morality and 
intellect than does the second. 

In the remaining comparisons the cor- 
relation is found between morality and 
intellect as expressed in differing degrees 
among normal persons. In most cases 


morality is estimated by means of ratings, 
but in some cases, notably the Character 
Education Inquiry, tests are used. Mor- 
ality covers a wide range of character- 
istics, including social attitudes, ethical 
Similarly, in- 


judgment, and behavior. 
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tellect is estimated by rating or measured 
by tests and covers a wide range of abili- 
ties from “mechanical” or “social” intel- 
ligence to general intelligence. 

The author has without doubt extract- 
ed the last drop of juice from the statis- 
tical studies which have been made on 
the question. She concludes, (1) that 
there exists, statistically speaking, a low 
positive correlation between mental abili- 
ty, on the one hand, and ethical judg- 
ment or conduct, on the other, (2) that 
the correlation is not high enough to en- 
able us to predict either characteristic on 
the basis of the other in the case of indi- 
viduals, though we might in the case of 
groups, but, (3) that the nature of the 
relation remains as much a mystery as 
ever. 

Frank N. Freeman. 
University of Chicago. 


es Se 
CHARACTER AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
TWO REVIEWS OF DR. COLE’S BOOK* 
E. J. WINANS 


The reviewer took up this book for its 
title and hoped to get real help in the field 
of religious education as character educa- 
tion. The American educational system 
with its separation of church and state has 
increased the difficulties of the problem 
which Dr. Cole calls the conflict of two 
cultural movements—Protestant Chris- 
tianity and secular idealism. The one he 
calls “articulate religion” as represented 
in the church and the church’s heritage; 
the other is “inarticulate,” character at- 
tained through the whole educational proc- 
ess and through social experience. He 
proposes to harmonize these two ideas; 
but succeeds only in over-emphasizing the 
cleavage. If he had made moral and char- 
acter education the central element in the 
whole educative process, both secular and 
religious, he could have accomplished a 
real harmonization. Instead, he turns over 
this entire central field of education to the 
secular schools and expects the church, 
without entering the field of character ed- 
ucation, to supplement the schools and 
implant religion in the heart of the grow- 
ing child so that when he reaches adult- 





*CoLE, Stewart G., Character and Christian 
Education. Cokesbury, 1936, 249 pages, $2.00. 
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hood, he may be able to live a completely 
integrated, God-centered, life. But this 
illogical, dualistic method is psychologi- 
cally and spiritually impossible. It divides 
life into two compartments, one man-cen- 
tered and the other God-centered, aid 
turns the one over to the secular educa- 
tional process and retains the latter for 
the church. 


The author says, “We need a planned 
moral and spiritual economy.” This is 
what the church is supposed to hand over 
to the growing child and graft upon the 
educational process. When he takes this 
road, he diverges sharply from his oft 
quoted authorities and makes any recon- 
ciliation between secular and religious ed- 
ucation impossible. In speaking of mod- 
ern character-centered religious education, 
he says, ““What then does religion become ? 
In identifying it with youth’s life values, 
Christianity loses its focusing point.” 
Here he loses perspective. If religion is 
to be articulate and function in life, as 
he wishes it to do, it most certainly will 
have to be directly related to life’s values. 
But, unfortunately, that very vital char- 
acter-forming element which is the inte- 
grating center for life and life’s values is 
called “inarticulate religion” and is turned 
over to secular education. Thus, the 
church and “articulate religion” become 
mere appendages or decorations not di- 
rectly related to life. How can religion, 
thus divided, have any power in life? 

Dr. Cole might better have thought of 
both secular and religious education as 
parts of one educative process, with char- 
acter education lying between them as 
the field in which the two overlap and in 
which they may cooperate in the develop- 
ment of one integrated personality. Then 
he would have been able to eliminate the 
conflict and bring about a real reconcilia- 
tion between the two cultures, Christianity 
and secular idealism. 


es FF 


E. J. CHAVE 

This is an interesting contribution to 
the growing literature on character and 
personality development. The first seven 
chapters deal with the basic factors af- 
fecting the growth of an individual, the 
subsoil of human nature, the cultural 
cradle, the discipline of impulses, the 
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widening experiences from infancy to 
adolescence, the family ties, and the hy- 
gienic influences ; the second part, chapters 
eight to twelve, with religious orientation. 

The writer was professor of religious 
education at Crozer Seminary, and is now 
president of Kalamazoo College. He is 
a keen thinker and knows the field in which 
he writes. His central purpose is to show 
the necessity of bridging the gap between 
secular idealism, which he calls inarticulate 
religion, and the institutionalized forms 
of articulate religion, particularly of the 
Christian tradition. All the character- 
forming forces dealt with in the first part 
of the book are the constituents of the 
nascent, inarticulate religion of the grow- 
ing child. Dr. Cole says, “If by religion 
we connote man’s supreme values and 
deepest loyalties, then no religious man 
can set up his character values outside of 
his religion. They may have little to do 
with the religion he professes. They are 
inevitably bound up with the religion by 
which he lives.” 

Some may find it difficult to understand 
the naturalistic viewpoint of the author 
for it is difficult to give new content to 
old terms. The author suggests that it 
might help if youth’s imagination were 
stirred to think of God as the “Cosmic 
Engineer” and to see character person- 
alized in Christ. He does well to point 
out the frequent conflict and lack of un- 
derstanding between the leaders in the 
public schools and other character building 
agencies, and churchmen in church pro- 
grams. But a reader may feel that the 
author, in his effort to define the specific 
task of the Christian church, has failed 
to bridge the gap. 

Instead of assuming, as he does, that 
Christians respect personality, and leaving 
the secular agencies to carry on inarticu- 
late religion, he might more consistently 
expect the church constructively to criti- 
cize the goals and methods of these other 
institutions and to integrate their highest 
values into the concepts and goals which 
it upholds. When Dr. Cole says that in- 
articulate religion is man-centered and 
articulate religion God-centered one feels 
that he is accentuating the gap between 
secular idealism and Christianity, instead 
of bridging it, although he does go on to 
add “it is the church’s business to intro- 
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duce man to God and thus complete life’s 
meaning.” 

Dr. Cole is seeking to avoid what he 
calls “a sickly copy of secular idealism,” 
and is trying to give a cosmic and eternal 
setting to the total process. His last chap- 
ters need further elaboration to make more 
explicit how this naturalistic religious 
viewpoint may add to the vision and mo- 
tivation of growing persons. Perhaps fur- 
ther writings may give this better clarifi- 
cation. The whole book is stimulating 
and thought-provoking. 

cs et SS 


CommaceR, Henry S., Theodore Parker. 
Little, Brown, 1936, 339 pages. 
Television in ministerial biography has 

arrived! Never did an impetuous, abnor- 
mally energetic, bookishly omnivorous, 
militantly humanitarian, defiantly hetero- 
dox, eruditely demagogic clergyman have 
such a graphic and on the whole veracious 
presentation as this. We can sit in our arm- 
chairs and read—see the actual, living 
Theodore Parker, cramming himself with 
twenty languages and the heaviest tomes, 
in his young manhood, jousting with 
conservative Unitarian ministers in his 
maturity, weeping at their ostracism, ca- 
ressing the Spartacus on one end of his 
desk, revering the Christ on the other, 
gazing fondly at his grandfather’s Revolu- 
tionary muskets over the fireplace, plung- 
ing with terrific, even illegal, violence into 
the Abolitionist crusade, burning himself 
out by fifty! 

Professor Commager confesses he was 
possessed of a daemon: “I cannot pretend 
I have written this life of Parker in order 
to fill any yawning gap in biographical lit- 
erature... I have written it, quite simply, 
because I could not help myself . . . more 
for my own satisfaction than the edifica- 
tion of others.” 

Every young minister of today who as- 
pires to do great things for socialism and 
pacifism should read this book, to learn 
how indispensable emotion is for effective 
preaching, how detrimental too high-ten- 
sion emotionalism can be to his cause, how 
absolutely genuine must be the reformer’s 
own character and life, how great and 
glorious such a devotion may appear in 
retrospect, how costly and tragic are the 
sacrifices required of aspirants to such a 
career! After all, it was such firebrands 
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as Parker who helped bring on the Civil 
War. England, as Channing plainly saw, 
chose the better way to free the slaves. 

Charles Lyttle. 
The Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago. 

es et 

Curti, Merue, The Social Ideas of 

American Educators. Part 10; Report 

of the Commission on the Social Stu- 

dies, American Historical Association. 

Scribner's, 1936. 

The Social Ideas of American Edu- 
cators presents a history of the social 
ideas of educational leaders from the be- 
ginning of our national history. 

The author, professor of history at 
Smith College, recognizes “tradition, ac- 
cepted ideals and social habit as powerful 
forces in contemporary education” and 
seeks to find these forces in the social 
ideas of leaders in American education. 

In a comparatively brief but clear man- 
ner, he acquaints us with the social ideas 
and the philosophy of Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Booker T. Washington, 
Wm. T. Harris, Bishop Spalding, Francis 
Parker, G. Stanley Hall, William James, 
Edward L. Thorndike and John Dewey. 

While Jefferson was the first American 
to emphasize public education as an in- 
strument for giving reality to democracy 
and for furthering social reform, he di- 
vided people into two classes, one a large 
majority of laborers who really required 
only an elementary education and the 
other the learned class made up both of 
the talented poor trained at public ex- 
pense and the wealthy who appreciated 
the cultural achievements of the truly 
learned. Dewey, on the other hand, be- 
lieves cultural values can be shared by 
everyone. 

In characterizing the period 1820-50, 
Curti points out that one of the major 
problems was to secure more adequate 
support for the public schools. In this 
period it became necessary to avoid con- 
troversial problems ; the privileged classes 
looked to the free public schools as one 
means of increasing wealth, securing 
property and preventing revolution, while 
the less favored classes expected popular 
education to break down class barriers 
and give each one of them a chance to 
enter the ranks of the rich. 
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In the period following the Civil War, 
down to about 1914, two great individ- 
ualists stood out as leaders in educational 
thought. Wm. T. Harris reconciled indi- 
vidualism with the newer forces of “mod- 
ernism in Christianity, nationalism, 
imperialism, social classification and in- 
dustrial capitalism.” The existing order 
was justified on the basis that whatever is, 
is right. Curti asks how far the re- 
luctance of Americans to experiment seri- 
ously with social control and to abandon 
traditional laisse-faire individualism in 
spite of “its patent contradiction of ... 
facts was related to the skill and plausi- 
bility with which Harris told two genera- 
tions of Americans what they already be- 
lieved and what they wanted to believe?” 
and that “true individualism could be real- 
ized only by sub-ordinating the individual 
to existing institutions.” And then Wil- 
liam James, through his psychology, 
made “competition, acquisition and strug- 
gle seem psychologically sound and in- 
evitable” and “philosophically beautiful 
and attractive.” 

While Mann visioned a society where 
each was to have an economic com- 
petency and in which education was to 
eliminate crime, economic insecuirty, 
poverty, and misery; while Barnard felt 
that cultural values could be shared by 
everyone; while Spalding looked to edu- 
cation as cure for the rampant spirit of 
commercialism; and while Parker advo- 
cated education as a means for the dis- 
tribution of the existing plenty—it was 
Dewey who dirgcted attention to the in- 
adequacy of exi$ting attitudes and insti- 
tutions in America for the realization of 
economic democracy. 

Dewey disagreed with James and Har- 
ris that capitalism is an instinctive matter 
—he set it up as a social or habitual mat- 
ter. He does not regard pugnacity and 
fear as any more inherent in nature than 
pity and sympathy. He constantly di- 
rected attention to the social implications 
of both individual and group action and 
gave to education a social responsibility. 

In brief, the report written by Profes- 
sor Curti shows that educational leaders 
have always thought of the school as a 
social institution, as well as one for trans- 
mitting culture and the rudiments of 
knowledge, but that only recently have 
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educational leaders planned the school pro- 
gram with reference to other institutions, 
particularly those in the social, economic 
and political realms of life. By changing 
individuals they expected social conditions 
to be changed, but lately through the fus- 
ing of learning and doing, theory and 
practice, culture and vocation, the in- 
adequacy of educational individualism is 
revealed. 

Apparently the problem which is now 
pressing itself to the forefront in the 
minds of contemporary educational lead- 
ers is whether education, having now es- 
tablished among a large part of the popu- 
lation a reasonable degree of basic lit- 
eracy, “can carry on to the next stage of 
national growth and establish a wide de- 
gree of civic or social literacy.” 

T. H. Nelson. 
Chicago. 
es Se Ss 


DotiarD, JoHN, Criteria for the Life 
History. Yale U. Press, 1935, 287 
pages, $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is “to reduce 
confusion in the life-history field” by es- 
tablishing criteria which may be viewed 
as “indispensable for judging a life his- 
tory technique.” The life history is a 
much suspected tool of research among 
research technicians and those interested 
in the art of social adjustment. Dr. Dol- 
lard conducted an exhaustive research into 
the subject and concluded that the life- 
history may become one of the most fruit- 
ful instruments in research and social 
treatment. 

Chapters I and II discuss the theory 
and concepts employed by the author and 
set forth seven criteria by which a life 
history document may be tested. “From 
the standpoint of the life history the per- 
son is viewed as an organic center of 
feeling moving through a culture and 
drawing magnetically to him the main 
strands of the culture.” The life history, 
therefore, is “the long-section view of cul- 
ture.” Although the life-history is a 
problem in the field of psychology, it is 
also “a cultural event.” 

The seven basic criteria, including rec- 
ognition of the pre-existing totality of 
culture, the relation of the organic drives 
to social attitudes, the peculiar role of the 
family, are applied to six well known life- 
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history documents which include selec- 
tions from Freud, Jessie Taft, Adler, 
Clifford Shaw, H. G. Wells, and T. 
Vaniecki (with Wm. I. Thomas). An- 
alyses of these selected cases illustrate the 
author’s conception of the use to be made 
of the criteria both in the evaluation of ex- 
tant materials and in the selection of new 
and more valid histories. 

Chapters X and XI give further direc- 
tions for the use of the criteria in re- 
search, the class room, and in social ther- 
apy. The author’s assertion that we need 
a unification of fields and concepts rather 
than an ambitious proliferation of such 
new fields as that of “Culture and Per- 
sonality,” reflects the spirit of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations and its quest for 
a cross fertilization of these fields. 

There are criticisms that the reviewer 
must pass by in this brief analysis. Aside 
from a certain verbosity and clumsiness 
of style, in certain sections of the book, 
the author has presented an excellent 
piece of work. This is one of the few 
books that not only research technicians 
and social workers will find as indispen- 
sable to their library, but also ministers 
and religious educators who desire to en- 
rich their point of view by an under- 
standing of current sociological thinking. 

Jesse A. Jacobs. 
The Committee of Fifteen, Chicago. 
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HaprFiE_p, J. A. Editor, Psychology and 
Modern Problems. Longmans-Green, 
1936, 237 pages, $2.00. 

An introductory statement of principles 
of psychology “for health, for develop- 
ment of education, for the conduct of 
social and political life, and for the un- 
derstanding of the human soul.” The 
grasp and skill of Morris Ginsberg, C. G. 
Seligman, Ramsay Muir, H. Crichton- 
Miller, J. C. Flugel, Emanuel Miller, and 
Dean Inge place this little text in the lead 
for teachers, preachers, physicians and 
counselors. “Psychology should help re- 
ligion distinguish the false from the 
true,” says Dr. Hadfield. “Religion, what- 
ever its origin—fear, morality, depend- 
ence, or love—must help the soul find a 
larger fulfillment of life.” However, to 
do so, psychology must gather a much 
larger collection of facts on which to de- 
termine judgments in religious behavior. 
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Modern art, dealing with function, not 
form alone, can serve a religious purpose. 
Since man seeks for satisfaction of his 
whole self, says Emanuel Miller, art is 
also of interest for all who study the 
sources of expression. Effects of morbid 
complexes are discussed briefly and art is 
offered as a route to essential meanings. 

A strong chapter by Morris Ginsberg 
upon race points out two opposing theo- 
ries—one that our family group feeling 
is capable of being gradually extended 
to wider social areas, eventually to in- 
clude all humanity; the other, Bergson’s 
two moralities, namely, “the closed” for 
the family and “the open” for feelings of 
humanity. Three difficulties are met in 
efforts to understand the processes of 
selection which will produce national 
character—(1) Identification of race 
with nationality is out of harmony with 
the facts, (2) Difficulties are legion 
where we attempt to relate concrete be- 
havior of individuals to racial or genetic 
factors and (3) The degree of perman- 
ence or stability of characteristics is dif- 
ficult to determine. He points out prob- 
lems which lurk in the observation that 
“the liberties of the 19th century and na- 
tional feeling arose and developed to- 
gether.” 

Dr. Seligman, reporting on the psy- 
chology of race, says: “Considering the 
difficulty of securing a really uniform en- 
vironment it may be doubted whether 
within the great races we are now or are 
likely in the near future to be able to 
assert that the children of one average 
group possess more general ability than 
children of another. Racial characteris- 
tics, which are generally regarded as tem- 
peramental and dependent upon differ- 
ences in physiological construction, are 
held in question.” The evidence brought 
forward by Dr. Seligman, an anthropolo- 
gist, and by Dr. Ginsberg, a sociologist, 
is against this view hitherto held as to 
definiteness of such characteristics. 

Dean Inge invites psychologists to be- 
come scientific. To abandon the idea that 
religion is illusion and start with religion 
as a normal and healthy activity of the 
mind would at once improve experiments 
and discover better expressions of reli- 
gious consciousness. However, he ad- 


mits that we do not know what states of 
mind we wish to produce in ourselves and 
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others by means of worship and that 
many phenomena common to crowd psy- 
chology of the evangelist are explicable 
on natural grounds. Hence, in the realm 
of worship much must yet be expected 
from psychology. He recommends ex- 
periments in worship which depart but 
little from custom and the traditional 
framework, but are carefully conducted 
and repeated to sharpen their impact in 
the minds of worshippers. 

The range of scholarship here intro- 
duced is also constructive for a further 
study of marriage, the machine age, edu- 
cational ideals, political authority, per- 
sonality in its religious connotations, and 
questions of purpose. 

Edward W. Blakeman. 
University of Michigan. 
ct se SS 
JUDAISM AND THE WORLD 


VALENTIN, Huco, Antisemitism, histo- 
rically and critically examined; trans- 
lated from the Swedish by A. G. Cha- 
ter. Viking, 1936, 324 pages, $3.00. 

GotpMAN, Sotomon, The Jew and the 
Universe. Harper, 1936, 257 pages, 
$2.50. 

Barecx, Leo, The Essence of Judaism; 
translated by Victor Grubwieser and 
Leonard Pearl. Macmillan, 1936, 296 
pages, $6.00. 

Most thoughtful persons have been 
both disturbed and perplexed by the wide- 
spread and commonly brutal animosity 
toward the Jewish people which after 
many centuries’ persistence has flared up 
with such violence in our own days. That 
an attitude basically so irrational, so es- 
sentially savage, should exert such pow- 
erful influence in this ostensibly civilized 
age is one of the strange and disturbing 
aspects of the human mind. And one’s 
dismay but increases with a reading of 
the calmly objective history of the many- 
sided expressions of this mood traced by 
Valentin’s book. This hideous thing that 
has manifested itself in all degrees of 
persecution from mild social ostracism 
to the officially instigated pogroms of the 
Czarist regime and the yet more incredi- 
ble atrocities of the post-war years when 
sixty thousand Jews of central and east- 
ern Europe were done to death with every 
accompaniment of outrage and brutality, 
constitutes the blackest stain on our com- 
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mon human record. Is man then but a 
more efficient brute incapable of taming? 

But Valentin’s book does more than 
record; it analyses. Considerably more 
than half its bulk is given to an exami- 
nation of current charges against the 
Jews: the inane nonsense with which the 
Nazis have succeeded all too well in de- 
luding a great people, as well as the 
more wide-spread notions of the immense 
and unscrupulously used financial power 
of the Jews, Jewish radicalism, and so 
forth. The analysis is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in finding the ultimate root and spring 
of the phenomenon in our deep-based sus- 
picion of the stranger. The crime of the 
Jew, beyond forgiveness or redemption, 
is that he is different. Society demands 
conformity. 

Yet Valentin might well have carried 
the study a step farther, and pointed out 
that the immediate aggravating occasion 
of Jewish antagonism, at least as it exists 
in a society such as ours, is mainly in the 
uncouth, aggressive behaviour of the 
“loud” Jew, and the too shrewd “hon- 
esty” of a class of Jewish business men. 
But what then is to be done about them 
is quite another matter. Probably they 
may best be left to be handled by the 
Jewish people themselves, while we on 
our part undertake to do something to- 
ward widening the horizons of our non- 
Jewish bigots. But it is a sorry pros- 
pect. And probably, as Valentin holds, 
we must reckon with antisemitism for a 
long time to come. 

Two facts the antisemitist forgets or 
wilfully ignores. The worst qualities at- 
tributed to the Jew, in so far as they have 
any validity at all, lie at our own door 
because of the baneful results of condi- 
tions we have for many generations forced 
upon him; and the positive contributions 
that have flowed and continue to flow 
from Judaism into our common life are 
incalculable. A fact of high importance 
is the profound social consciousness of 
the Jewish people. The blood of the 


prophets continues to flow in the veins of 
their compatriots. Goldman’s and Baeck’s 
volumes, dealing with aspects of Jewish 
thought, give us to realize how much the 
best in our outlook owes to this source. 

The Jew and the Universe, as its title 
suggests, is an exposition of Jewish phi- 
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losophy : more precisely of the thesis that 
the Jew has characteristically understood 
the world in terms of personality. His 
philosophy is not one of cold and barren 
abstractions, but warm with the vitality 
of a benign Person. The larger part of 
the book is given to a study of Maimonides 
from this viewpoint. His Aristotelianism, 
particularly as set forth in the chapter 
“No Means Yes” would seem to refute 
the basic contention ; but Rabbi Goldman’s 
thought is that even at this point Maimo- 
nides cannot escape his intellectual and 
emotional heritage. One may question 
some details of the book; the antithesis 
of Jewish and Greek outlook seems over- 
done as, to illustrate, in the notion that 
water was the ultimate origin of the 
world. As a matter of fact the Greeks 
borrowed this from the Orient; and it is 
precisely the view of the great Jewish 
author of the creation story in the first 
chapter of Genesis. But however one 
may thus quibble over trifles, the sound- 
ness and importance of Rabbi Goldman’s 
main thesis is beyond denial. His presen- 
tation of this age-old Jewish view of the 
world that already has so profoundly 
served the intellectual orientation of both 
Christendom and the Islamic world pene- 
trates to the crucial needs of the confused 
thinking of our present day. One may 
single out the chapter on “The Impotence 
of Science” as peculiarly gathering up the 
timeliness of his emphasis. 

Baeck’s book, which after thirty years’ 
circulation in German is now made avail- 
able for readers of English, is a solid 
volume of historical and theological analy- 
sis that traces the essentials of Judaism 
back to the prophetic religion thence 
elaborated through the work of the rabbis. 
Its almost three hundred pages contrast 
with the famous condensation of Rabbi 
Hillel; but Baeck too can summarize 
neatly. In several passages he comes close 
to reducing the meaning of Judaism to a 
single statement, such as “a belief in God 
and in man, in God through whom the 
good finds reality, and in man who is able 
to realize the good” (page 81). The 
volume lies open to criticism in a large 
number of details, particularly matters of 
history. But it is a great book. It is 
written with a compelling enthusiasm 
which, it is true, leads to overstatement, 
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but not less communicates itself to the 
reader. It cannot recount its thought in 
cold objectivity, but like the prophets of 
old rises to lyric heights in portrayal of 
the truth found in Judaism. One of its 
remarkable qualities is that though a the- 
ological work relating mere beliefs and 
practices it might well be used as a devo- 
tional study. The warmth and vitality 
of the author’s experience of the realities 
he treats is contagious; one cannot read 
the book without “feeling his heart 
strangely warmed.” 

Not least this is a book for the non- 
Jewish reader: not primarily for an un- 
derstanding of our Jewish neighbors, im- 
portant as this is, but for its compelling 
presentation of the truth of religion. In 
itself it vindicates the author’s claim that 
Judaism is a universal religion. Save for 
occasional phrases, there are large sections 
that might be read without realization 
that it is a Jewish book. It belongs to 
our common heritage. 

Valuable also for the Christian reader 
are the sidelights on Christianity, whether 
conscious or not. It is good for us to 
see our faith and practice through the 
eyes of so genial and penetrating a critic. 
Perhaps we may feel at times that he has 
not understood; it may be also we shall 
hold that the high austerity of Judaism’s 
demands needs the Christian emphasis on 
Divine grace. But in any case there is 
here immense clarification and stimulus 
for the Christian thinker; and not least 
in passages where the author is farthest 
from pointing comparisons. 


The University of Chicago. A. 


se 
Macmurray, JOHN, Creative Society. 
Association, 1936, 168 pages, $1.50. 


A study of the relation of Christianity 
to communism. 

The communist, says Dr. Macmurray, 
knows what he believes and what he 
seeks. He has a specific, this-worldly, 
creed. Christianity is much less specific. 
Professor Macmurray begins his book 
with a study of the essential nature of 
Christianity. He discovers its essence to 
be a certain dialectical materialism of 
Jesus which led him to seek the same 
values that the communist today seeks, 
through a process of experimentation 
based on a recognition of human values. 
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Then pseudo-Christianity appeared— 
an effort, which very early was success- 
ful, to interpret the message of Jesus in 
terms of other-worldly values, and to in- 
terpret man as an exceedingly sinful crea- 
ture. This was not Jesus’ message at all. 
Salvation, according to Jesus, is of the 
present; a man should turn away from 
the sinful toward the good at the moment 
he becomes convinced of the good. The 
“good,” as Jesus conceived it, involved 
the perfecting of the individual in his 
inner life, and also in his economic and 
social relations. True Christianity and 
communism, in other words, seek the same 
values: the welfare of man. 

How, then, can they be brought to- 
gether, since the communist rejects all 
religion, and confuses the pseudo-Chris- 
tianity of modern times with the message 
of Jesus? First, says the Professor, let 
Christians reject pseudo-Christianity and 
reinterpret the message of Jesus as he 
would have it. Second, let them launch 
the church on a struggle to attain the eco- 
nomic and culturally good life which Je- 
sus advocated. Let them do these two 
things, and the church can survive. For- 
tunately, very significant numbers of 
Christians are actively working toward 
these ends, and their influence is increas- 
ing. 

Communism, however, is not likely to 
be willing to compromise. It is too thor- 
oughly committed to anti-religion as a 
policy. Since the English speaking world 
is, after all, a world of free, democratically 
religious people, communism is likely to 
be less successful here than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Laird T. Hites. 
Central YMCA College, Chicago. 
ee 


Myers, A. J. W. and Scurituinc, ALMA 
N., Living Stone. Bethany, 1936, 191 
pages, $1.50. 

Miss Schilling was one of the most tal- 
ented of the creative teachers of Riverside 
Church, in New York. Her untimely death 
cut short a brilliant career of usefulness 
and service. Dr. Myers of Hartford, her 
professorial mentor, brings out this vol- 
ume under their joint authorship. Dr. 
Fosdick writes the introduction. 

The junior boys and girls explore their 
new church home and not only come to 
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love it and what it symbolizes, but par- 
ticularly they come to know certain build- 
ers whom they meet in the process and 
certain servants of the institution’s life. 
They build their curriculum as they go, 
for it arises out of their experiences of 
exploration and insight. The teacher also 
acquires a creative attitude and technique 
as she deals with the experiences of the 
group and with their personality problems. 
Worship becomes natural and grows as it 
should—out of actual work. 


The book falls into two parts—the first 
159 pages tell the developing story, and 
the remaining portion interprets it. Here 
is a most exhilarating volume descriptive 
of the progressive, creative type of reli- 
gious education, which does not argue nor 
preach, but demonstrates and illustrates. 
We need more such books. “Living Stone” 
is, of course, the marble and limestone and 
granite of the great Riverside Church, 
which comes to have life and meaning in 
the lives of children and their teachers. 

W. A. Harper. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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WarBASSE, JAMES PETER, Cooperative 
Democracy. Harper, 1936, 285 pages, 
$2.50. 

This is a new and greatly improved 
edition of a valuable and timely work on 
a movement that is becoming extremely 
important the world over—cooperation. 
The author is the president of the Co- 
operative League of America and a recog- 
nized authority. In this book he discusses 
the cooperative movement historically, 
philosophically and practically. He sets 
forth not only its actual accomplishments, 
but its possibilities as well; not only its 
methods and procedures, but its relation 
to other economic systems, especially capi- 
talism, and its attitude to the state, to 
party politics, to science and to the arts. 

The argument of the volume is very 
persuasive for the most part. But the 
author is altogether too sanguine in be- 
lieving that cooperation can and will be 
established under the present order. He 
does not prove that cooperation can suc- 
ceed and supplant capitalism while paying 
rent, interest and heavy taxes. It is a 
good thing, beyond question, but it has 
its limits, and a clash between it and the 
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present system is inevitable. As a pre- 
ventive of fascism or of communism it is 
likely to fail. It should, however, be en- 
couraged and aided by churches and social 
reformers of all schools. 
Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Wi1ps, E_mer H., Foundations of Mod- 
ern Education. Farrar & Rinehart, 
1936, 634 pages, $2.75. 


That “there is nothing new under the 
sun” is a trite saying that has profound 
significance for modern education. We 
like to think of the present era of experi- 
mentation in American education as a new 
movement designed to discover new and 
better ways of bringing up children in the 
ways they should go. In religious educa- 
tion we feel we are gaining new insights 
into child nature and into the better meth- 
ods of developing that nature. 


One who reads Professor Wilds’ book 
thoughtfully will discover that every 
period of transition is really a period of 
experimentation; and that only after a 
considerable amount of experimentation 
did any closed system of educational 
ideals and values and methods and cur- 
riculum emerge. Particularly true is this 
point in a social order still free from a 
centralized dictatorial authority whose in- 
terest is to crush initiative in the service 
of uniformity. 

Beginning with primitive times, Pro- 
fessor Wilds has selected seventeen of 
the world’s great educational epochs. He 
treats each one as a unit, following Mor- 
rison’s plan, and discusses the aims, types, 
organization, methods, curriculum and 
problems of each—always with reference 
to the fact that his readers are 1936 educa- 
tors who are trying to solve their educa- 
tional problems by reference to the past. 

As a textbook in the philosophy (and 
history) of educational thought, the book 
is excellent. It is equipped, of course, 
with the needed pedagogical apparatus, 
including a well devised student’s work- 
book. 

Decidedly, it is the type of book that 
educators, lay or religious, most need to 
ponder. 

Frank Meyerson. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Ery, Mary L., Editor, Adult Education in 
Action. 480 pages, $2.25. 
RowbEN, Dorotuy, Editor, Handbook of Adult 


cae in the United States. 423 pages, 
1.75. 
FANSLER, THOMAS, Discussion Methods for 


Adult Groups. 149 pages, 75c. All published 
by The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1936. 

The Journal of Adult Education was estab- 
lished in 1929 as the organ of the American 
Association for Adult Education. In these seven 
years a vast amount of significant material has 
appeared in the form of articles in the journal, 
covering every phase of the subject. Miss Ely 
has selected 160 of the most important articles, 
abbreviated them somewhat, and produced this 
very significant book. In it we find, considered 
at length, the aims, the philosophy, the agencies, 
the personnel, the methods, and the content of 
adult education. 

The Handbook is a handbook. It lists all of 
the organizations that could be discovered that 
deal with any phase at all of adult education, and 
describes briefly the scope of their activity. It 
is probable that this Handbook will become a 
biennial publication. 

Fansler’s book deals with techniques, specif- 
ically with three discussion techniques: the 
forum, the discussion group, and the panel. — 
treatment is illustrated with case material, 
each instance a lengthy stenographically soneteed 
account with numerous marginal comments by 
Mr. Fansler. In this way an interested reader 
may really understand what occurred of sig- 
nificance in the discussion, and the techniques 
by which it was brought about.—Frank Meyer- 


son. 
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RELIGIOUS NEEDS 

BatLey, AmsrosE M., Evangelism in A Chang- 
ing World. Round Table Press, 1936, 144 
pages, $1.50. 

HomricHauseENn, E. G., Christianity in Amer- 
ica: A Crisis. Abingdon, 1936, 227 pages, 
$2.00. 

Two scholars in the pulpit have spoken ar- 
restingly. The first volume is by a New Eng- 
land Baptist and the second by an Indiana Bar- 
thian. Both have historic perspective. Both 
are prophetic. Both have the style of public 
utterance rather than the cloister. 

The volume on evangelism starts with a study 
of sources of power in past eras of spiritual 
awakening led by Francis of Assisi, Tauler, 
Edwards, Wesley, Whitfield and Finney. It 
analyzes present needs and discusses individual, 
group and mass approaches in transforming 
individuals and redeeming society. The author 
knows how to stimulate thinking and arouse the 
emotional responses that are essential to right 
action. Many of the pages glow. 
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In Christianity in America a Reformed min- 
ister, teaching in a Disciple School of Religion 
( Butler University), has sought Catholic com- 
prehensiveness. His mind cuts keenly, laying 
bare the inadequacy of both modernism and 
fundamentalism. The reader who disagrees will 
be stabbed into reflection. The reader who 
agrees will receive re-enforcement to faith. 

This book pictures the religious crisis of our 
times. It shows the necessity (1) for a Bible 
used until it blesses the reader rather than 
merely read now and then, (2) for a united 
church that is dynamic because it does the will 
of God, (3) for an understanding of Jesus 
Christ as the one who has power to make men 
divine, and (4) for preaching that is faith-in- 
action delivering a single indivdual-social gos- 
pel that challenges men with God’s imperatives. 
—Harold F. Humbert. 
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BENTON, Rocer, and BAttou, R. O., Where Do 
I Go from Here? Lee Furman, 1936, 314 
pages, $2.50. 

A young man with brains and some capital 
joins with an apparently honest man in a business 
enterprise, and the man steals all and decamps. 
The young man is penniless.) He has never 
learned really to work. He turns to forgery as 
a way to live. Three times he is caught. He 
serves time in Louisiana State Prison, in Atlanta, 
and in Sing Sing—seventeen years in all. In 
prison he has security, and food, and shelter. 
He has been out for a year, now, determined 
this time as never before to go straight. But 
these are hard times, and he has a prison record. 
Where shall he go from here? 

The book is as thrilling as only Ballou, the 
newspaper man, can write it for Benton, the 
forger. It raises question after question: Why 
do men go wrong? What can be done, both 
before and after, to help them go right? What 
about life in prison? Can conditions be really 
as bad in the Louisiana prisons as described? 
Does crime pay? And if so, whom does it pay 
and why are there so many criminals? And 
finally, Where can a man go, and who will trust 
him, after he has proved himself untrustworthy ? 
—Laird T. Hites. 
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Gray, JosepH M., Prophets of the Soul, Abing- 
don, 1936, 267 pages, $2.00. 

Chancellor Gray of the American Univer- 
sity is greatly disturbed that the modern pulpit 
appears to be so ineffectual. He hopes that by 
describing how the early Calvinism of pre- 
Revolutionary days became the Liberal Evan- 
gelicalism so generally prevalent today through 
the influence of preaching, he can restore the 
spirit of leadership to the preachers. Accord- 
ingly he tells about the Mathers and the Puri- 
tan commonwealth, about Jonathan Edwards 
and George Whitefield, about the Methodist 
itinerants particularly of New England, about 
Channing, Bushnell, Brooks, Gordon, and Glad- 
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den, great and fearless and intrepid souls each 
of them, of whom the church in their day was 
unworthy. His final Chapter is entitled, “What 
of the Light!” In it he faces the teaching of 
these two and a half centuries of American 
history and this is his conclusion: “religion 
has been, if not the deepest, surely one of the 
constant and most powerful forces in the mak- 
ing of our American history and life.”—W. A. 
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GuiLp, J. P. and A. A., Handbook on Social 
Work Engineering. Whittet & Shepperson, 
Richmond, Va., 1936, 135 pages, $1.50. 

Two social work engineers who have been 
at it for several decades here set out to tell 
others their methods. Much of the material has 
been tried out with great success in a large 
Southern city. The bulk of the material has 
also been under discussion at many sessions of 
the Southern Institute for Social Work Execu- 
tives of which Dr. Arthur Alden Guild has 
been chairman since its founding. 

This handbook, carefully followed, will enable 
any community to determine the extent to 
which social problems exist in that area; the 
agencies which are, or should be, attacking 
those problems, and the changes necessary in 
public and private social programs and budgets 
in order adequately to meet the needs. Religious 
workers will do well to study this material. 
—Ivan G. Grimshaw. 
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MR. HEARST 


LUNDBERG, FERDINAND, Imperial Hearst. Equi- 
nox Press, 1936, 407 pages, $2.75 
Cartson, OLIver, and Bates, Ernest S., Hearst, 

Lord of San Simeon. Viking, 1936, 332 pages, 

$3.00. 

It is interesting that several people should 
have gotten the same idea at the same time: to 
write biographies of Mr. Hearst. But they did. 
Two of them are reviewed here. The third, a 
biography which praises where these condemn 
or ridicule, was apparently conceived after the 
first two were in process. 

Both these biographies are “unauthorized.” 
Both are based on records and are well docu- 
mented. Both authors seem to have had access 
to the same sources in many cases. Both picture 
Mr. Hearst as a spoiled child who inherited a 
vast fortune in copper and gold mines, the only 
son of a public spirited senator, who became 
an_ unscrupulous demagogue. 

Mr. Hearst is interpreted as a man with a 
pronounced inferiority complex, who compen- 
sates for it with a megalomania that leads him 
to feel himself personally responsible for his 
country’s security. He becomes possessed of an 
idea—whether good or bad makes little differ- 
ence—and feels its vast importance. Thereafter 
he bends every resource of his many publication 
enterprises to the accomplishment of his purpose. 

Both books depict Mr. Hearst as a child of 
his times, the like of which has never before 
appeared in history, and is not likely to appear 
again. And both are interesting books, of 
course.—Laird T. Hites. 


Hertzier, Joyce O., The Social Thought of 
the Ancient Civilizations. McGraw-Hill, 1936, 
409 pages, $4.00. 

The eight civilizations here discussed extend 
geographically from Egypt to China. The au- 
thor’s method is to give a minimum of intro- 
ductory and explanatory material, and to let 
the ancient writers speak for themselves. Con- 
sequently the bulk of the volume consists of 
translations of such documents from these civ- 
ilizations as reveal their social thinking. In the 
main these are the law codes, collections of 
popular proverbs, and the writings of social 
thinkers and reformers. The great bulk of ma- 
terial available has necessitated a process of 
selection or summarization. In the literature of 
Israel, for example, the larger part of the Old 
Testament is of social relevance. 

It is no small task for a scholar to invade 
regions beyond his special field and assemble 
a survey of an immense scope of literature such 
as is here presented. And the care and labor and 
scholarly judgment demanded are by no means 
escaped by dependence upon specialists, as Pro- 
fessor Hertzler modestly confesses. One will 
look with leniency on the slight errors occur- 
ring in the presentation, the worst of which 
relate to the Hebrew Messianic expectation. In 
the total, however, these do not cffset the high 
worth and excellence of the volume. It is a 
work that should prove valuable to a others 
than specialists in sociology.—W. Irwin. 
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Kirk, Grayson L., Philippine Independence. 

Farrar & Rinehart, 1936, 278 pages, $2.50. 

In an excellently written, and therefore in- 
teresting, series of chapters, Professor Kirk of 
the University of Wisconsin presents the essen- 
tials of the Philippine question. 

Beginning in 1897, when the United States 
apparently had no thought of acquiring the 
Islands, he traces the process of acquisition, then 
the follow-up of development, economically and 
culturally and politically. Then come the various 
abortive movements for independence, including 
a study of the consequences of independence to 
the Filipinos. Japan enters the picture, of course. 

Final independence. It was a blunder, Pro- 
fessor Kirk believes, from every point of view. 
Two alternatives now remain: first, an in- 
creasing penetration by Japanese culture, which 
would eventuate in a prosperous and strong 
Japanese state within a few generations ; second, 
a protectorate by the United States, with certain 
economic provisions that would prevent social 
collapse. 

In the meantime, and in any event, the struggle 
of culture with culture continues; the Orient 
faces the Occident; the hunger for ‘land and for 
empire dominates the scene; while human in- 
terests and human personality hang in the bal- 
ance. Time marches on!—Laird T. Hites. 
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LarEr, THEODORE, Forty Years. 
383 pages, $3.00. 

Matuews, Basti, Shaping the Future. Abing- 
don, 1936, 166 pages, $1.00. 
These two books are alike in that they both 
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deal with the status quo. They diverge greatly 
in viewpoint and grasp. 

Theodore Laer, pen name for Theodor Laden- 
burger, came to America in 1891, having pre- 
viously spent a year and a half in England, to 
escape enforced military service in his native 
Germany. He tells how he has observed America 
developed physically, financially, educationally, 
and culturally during forty years. It is a mar- 
velous story and will greatly delight the Amer- 
ican taste. Mr. Laer is typical, too, in that he 
has turned against the church and, though he 
prays, knows not to whom he directs his peti- 
tions. 

The volume by Basil Mathews is in his best 
style. The subtitle is “A Study in World Per- 
spective,” and that is just what it is. Dr. 
Mathews is very different from the author of 
Forty Years. He graduated from Oxford an 
atheist. He is now a professor in Boston Uni- 
versity and the Andover Newton Seminary 
where he teaches courses in Christian World 
Relations and is devoted to Christianity. He is 
a shining instance of an intelligent man _be- 
coming a sincere Christian. Shaping the Future 
reminds the reader of H. G. Wells’ The Shape 
of Things to Come, but it is better informed 
and not so imaginative —W. A. Harper. 
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Mack, Epwarp, The Hebrew Looks up to God. 

Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1936, 

251 pages, $2.00. 

This volume undertakes to present a sketch 
of Hebrew religious thought and aspiration to 
their culmination in the New Testament. Chap- 
ter 13, on Jehovah and His Messiah, serves 
conveniently as a type of the whole. It devotes 
several rapturous pages to the prevalence of 
Messianic ideas, first in the New Testament and 
then the Old, concentrating at length on the 
Book of Isaiah. But in the total there is not 
the least effort to understand this feature of 
Hebrew thought in either genesis or essence; 
and the only serious undertaking in the chap- 
ter, an examination of the Servant of Yahweh, 
yields no more than ill-based generalizations 
and loose thinking —W. A. Irwin. 
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Park, J. Epcar, The Miracle of Preaching. 

Macmillan, 1936, 184 pages, $1.75. 

A man who can give another a true picture 
of himself and then the inspiration to make him- 
self better is an artist. That is what J. Edgar 
Park has done. Each of us has had a yearning 
to look at himself and at life from a distance. 
With sparkling wit and profound insight, Dr. 
Park has provided a perspective and a measur- 
ing stick for men who occupy the pulpit. If 
anyone thinks that the last word on preaching 
in the Lyman Beecher lectures was uttered 
years ago, this volume should alter his opinion. 
So much preaching counsel either overlooks 
social questions or becomes dogmatic. Here the 
long view gives both encouragement and check. 
The telling illustrations are a source of con- 
tinuous delight, while the range of literature 
from which preaching references have been 
brought to the reader provides rich veins of 
homiletical ore—Victor Obenhaus. 
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Scuwarz, Osias L., Tomorrow’s Unconven- 
tional Ethics. Perennial Publications, 1936, 
276 pages, $3.50. 

The thesis of this author is that the ethics of 
the schools has served the predatory and para- 
sitic members of the race, whereas the ethics 
of the future will diagnose and cure the condi- 
tions that breed parasites. A strange combina- 
tion of physiognomics and Lamarckianism en- 
ables the author to adhere to a biological inter- 
pretation of class conflict and at the same time 
to anticipate a reconstruction of human nature. 
The treatise is uncritical in its theory of the 
“moral genius” and the nature of “genuine mor- 
ality.” 

Despite its lack of logical rigor and ques- 
tionable factual assumptions, this book has some 
incisive criticisms of academic ethics, particu- 
larly of the tendencies to wrestle with insoluble 
problems and to beg certain live questions.—— 
Wayne A. R. Leys 
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STREETER, B. H., The God Who Speaks. Mac- 
millan, 1936, 224 pages, $1.75. 

Canon Streeter is no stranger to the Chris- 
tian world. He has written many books. Per- 
haps the two best known are his Reality and 
The Buddha and the Christ. In these two books 
he summed up his intellectual quest for the 
ultimate basis of religion. In this present book, 
written when Dr. Streeter is now old, he says 
he has come to the conclusion that there are 
certain limitations on the intellectual approach 
to the problems involved in the ultimate basis 
of religion. A man may, as certain men have, 
actually hear the voice of God as he speaks. 
This is true of all religious leaders, but par- 
ticularly of the Hebrew prophets. Humbler 
persons, even you and I, may also hear this 
voice. 

Such a message from such a man will greatly 
hearten the Christian world in such a time as 
this—W. A. Harper. 
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Symonps, Percivat M., Psychological Diagnosis 
in Social Adjustment. American, 1934, 362 
pages. 

The objectives of education have been defined 
on numerous occasions by such bodies as the 
N.E.A. It remains for psychology to cooperate 
with education in discovering methods of at- 
taining the objectives, and in developing tests 
which will measure degrees of attainment. Pro- 
fessor Symonds surveys the meaning of three 
standard objectives—vocational fitness, civic 
education, and ethical character—and discusses 
psychological methods of diagnosing and meas- 
uring achievement. 

Of equal value with these essays is a 175 
page descriptive bibliography of all the principal 
tests, rating scales, and questionnaires which 
have been devised for the measurement of vari- 
ous phases of conduct and personality. 

The book is now two years old, and further 
developments have occurred, but it remains the 
outstanding work in its field—Frank Meyer- 
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Baie, Joun, A Diary of Private Prayer. 

Scribners, 1936, 135 pages, $1.50. 

The Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh has 
assembled (partly written) a book of morning 
and evening devotions for each day of the month, 
for private use. Beautiful in diction, direct in 
approach, humble in spirit. 
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Betts, E. A., The Prevention and Correction 
of Reading Difficulties. Row, Peterson, 1936, 
402 pages, $2.00. 

Low efficiency in reading may be due to 
physiological handicaps, or it may be due to 
unfortunate habits. Professor Betts, of the Os- 
wego State Normal School, brings the exhaus- 
tive research that has been done on the subject 
into a practical handbook. First, a careful phys- 
ical examination will reveal difficulties which 
may be corrected. Second, the remedial teacher 
will endeavor to discover ‘the habits which may 
be at fault. Then, with the cooperation of the 
pupil, will seek the correction of the faulty 


habits. 
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BraupeE, Morris, Life Begins. Argus, 1935, 163 
pages, $2.00. 

Throughout the ages cohabitation, pregnancy, 
and the birth of children has been a subject of 
greatest interest. Religious rites and many 
curious practices are found among all primitive 
people. Professor Braude describes here a 
number of superstitions and practices in an in- 
teresting little book. 
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Brown, EstuHer L., Social Work as a Profes- 
sion. Russell Sage Foundation, 1936, 120 
pages, 75c. 

Miss Brown canvasses the entire scope of 
social work—what it is, what training is most 
adequate for prospective workers, where they 
may obtain that training, the number of persons 
now employed in social work, their salaries and 
opportunities, and their techniques of working. 
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Cazot, R. C., The Meaning of Right and Wrong.. 

Macmillan, 1936, 469 pages, $2.50. 

First written in 1933, now revised, enlarged 
and rearranged. Dr. Cabot has done the inter- 
esting and obvious thing (strange that others 
have not done it before) of examining the con- 
duct of people and writing his book out of the 
material so gained. This is not, therefore, an 
armchair philosophy, but a very practical state- 
ment of applied ethics. 
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Coss, WALTER F., Health for Body and Mind. 

Appleton-Century, 1936, 534 pages, $1.60. 

Dr. Cobb gives us in this senior high school 
textbook an interesting and rather adequate de- 
scription of the bodily and mental processes and 
their interrelationship. Underlying everything 
that is said there is an emphasis upon the im- 
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portance of wholesome living, together with ia- 
structions on how to live wholesomely. Per- 
sonality depends upon conduct, of course, and 
proper conduct involves the utilization of all 
one’s resources. The book becomes, therefore, 
a study in the organic and psychological bases 
of personality enrichment. 


SS SK 
DuccANn, STEPHEN, Latin America. World Peace 
Foundation, 1936, 65 pages, 75c. 
A very brief summary of principal facts 
Americans need to know about Latin American 
peoples and their institutions. 
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Emerson, Haven, Alcohol, Its Effects on Man. 
Appleton-Century, 1936, 128 pages, 80c. 
Professor Emerson of Columbia is a Doctor 

of Medicine. In this very brief but very clear- 

cut little book he shows specifically what are the 
effects of alcohol on human beings: on the nerve 
structure and muscles, on digestion, respiration 
and temperature, on specific organs such as the 
kidneys and liver, and finally, its effect on 
mental life. The book is a positive warning to 
let alcohol alone. * 


HotirncwortH, H. L., The Psychology of the 

Audience. American, 1935, 232 pages. 

What happens to a speaker when he faces an 
audience? What happens to the members of 
an audience, individually and collectively, when 
a speaker addresses them? What are the dif- 
ferent types of audience? What are the meth- 
ods by which a speaker can accomplish his pur- 
pose? What is stage fright, and how may it 
be overcome? Professor Hollingworth answers 
these and many similar questions—but he is 
careful to begin his book with a statement of 
how little experimental data there is upon which 


to rely. eee a 


Hosnor, Joun, God in a Rolls Royce. Hillman- 

Curl, 1936, 272 pages, $2.50. 

Between fifty and sixty years old, claiming 
twenty million followers all over the world, but 
certainly having established “heavens” in several 
cities in the United States—Rev. M. J. Divine 
(pseudonym), better known as Father Divine, 
has caught the attention of a great many colored 
and some white people. Many call him God, 
though of course their content for the word 
God is a bit warped. He feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, and ministers to the sick—at 
least to those who believe in him. His effect 
upon the morality of his followers is so whole- 
some that the police of Harlem urge the courts 
to leave him alone. Mr. Hoshor describes the 
movement and its founder in the style of a 
newspaperman. 
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Hutton, Laura, The Single Woman and Her 
Emotional Problems. William Wood, 1935, 
151 pages, $1.50. 

Increasing numbers of women, achieving suc- 
cess in other lines, fail to marry. These women 
are denied the satisfaction of several of the 
basic hungers of life: a mate, children, and 
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home. Lacking these normal ways of function- 
ing, they must discover substitutes. Dr. Hutton, 
as a practicing psychologist, analyses these prob- 
lems and makes numerous suggestions. 
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Jersitp, A. T., and Hotmes, Frances B., Chil- 
dren’s Fears. Columbia University Press, 
1935, 356 pages, $2.75. 

What is the nature of the fears of children 
during infancy and later years? How long do 
they persist? What methods are generally used 
to prevent or discipline them? To what extent 
do they persist in adult life? These questions 
have been the subject of investigation during 
three years at the Child Development Institute 
of Teachers College. Results of the investiga- 
tion are incorporated in this volume. It was a 
thorough-going study, and the descriptions are 
intensely illuminating: but it fails to come to 
definite conclusions. The data do not warrant 
such conclusions. 
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Jorpan, A. M., How to Study. Christopher, 

1936, 97 pages, $1.25. 

Designed for high school students, and with 
clear instructions how to proceed. Dr. Jordan 
inquires first of all, “Why study?,” and answers 
that success in life, as well as realization of one’s 
powers, depends upon establishing habits of ef- 
fective use of the mind. Having established 
this basic philosophy, he proceeds to describe 
the principles of study, including both physical 
and psychological considerations. 
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Lancrorp, H. D., Editor, Education and the 
sro Conflict. Macmillan, 1936, 210 pages, 


Just what educational changes would have to 
be made in the American school system in order 
to teach children the principles of Sovietism? 
What can communist teachers do, in the present 
state of affairs, to hasten the process? What 
really is the communist philosophy of educa- 
tion for a democracy such as ours? Dr. Lang- 
ford’s book is a statement of theory. He con- 
ceives of education as preparation for a violent 
class conflict, in which the children of the work- 
ers will learn how to insist upon their rights. 
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Miner, Ciype A., The Dean of the Small Col- 
lege. Christopher, 1936, 151 pages, $1.50. 
The president of Guilford College does three 

things in this interesting book. First, he pre- 

sents a philosophy of Christian higher education 
in terms of developing personality as he feels 

Jesus conceived it. Then, employing the data 

assembled in the files of the Association of 

American Colleges, he has analyzed the status 

and functions of deans in the smaller colleges. 

Finally, he presents a number of implications 

of the Christian philosophy for the work of the 

dean. A thought-provoking statement. 
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PARENTS AND Purse Strincs. 1934, 59 pages; 
PARENTS AND THE AUTOMOBILE. 1936, 
pages; PARENTS AND THE LatcH-Key. 1936, 


56 pages; all published by Teachers College, 

sixty-five cents each. 

The Parent Teacher Association of the Horace 
Mann and Lincoln schools of Teachers College, 
have in these three pamphlets faced three of the 
great problems that confront modern parents 
—money, the automobile, and the freedom that 
young people are increasingly enjoying. 

These are discussions we have long been 
awaiting. Most P. T. A.’s are dead and alive 
affairs—dead when there is no pressing need for 
equipment for the school, alive when there is. 
In these brochures real problems are faced by 
real mothers and concrete suggestions are made. 
Not only will the study of these discussions 
help P. T. A.’s, but it will help teachers and 
parents alike in their respective roles. Heartily 
are they commended for this triple purpose. 
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REGENSTEIN, ANNA B., and TEETERS, Wo. R., 

Science at Work. Rand, McNally, 1935, 628 

pages, $1.68. 

The authors have done more than they in- 
tended. As a text for high school use their 
book is more than merely adequate: it is inter- 
esting, complete, accurate, with plenty of illus- 
trations and techniques for simple experiments. 
Unlike many texts, however, this one is so at- 
tractive that parents will be drawn to it. It 
will inform them of the world of science, and 
keep them abreast of their children. 
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Surictey, E. W., Our Community and the 
Christian Ideal. Abingdon, 1936, 93 pages, 
40 cents. 

There is nothing startling about this book, 
though it is steady and substantial. It contains 
eleven chapters and treats the church and its 
community, local community problems, and prob- 
lems of the larger social situation. In a final 
chapter the duty of the good citizen to vote is 
cogently urged. 
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SmitH, WALTER R., Constructive School Dis- 
cipline. American, 1936, 336 pages, $2.00. 
Earlier ideals, of discipline as imposed auth- 

ority to which youth had to conform, have broken 

down in education as well as in the home and in 
general society. In its place has come an ideal 
of self-discipline, both individual and social, to- 
ward which education should contribute through 
methodology. Professor Smith discusses this 
whole problem at length as it refers to the public 
schools, and makes a large number of practical 
suggestions. 
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SprinKA, MattTHEew, Christianity Confronts 
Communism. Harper, 1936, 221 pages, $2.00. 
When the Bolshevists won control of the 

Russian government, they promised complete 

religious freedom. Instead, they have consistent- 

ly become more and more antagonistic to all 
religion, individual as well as organized. Pro- 

fessor Spinka traces the revolution from 1917 

to the present, showing the development of this 

hostility and the problems it raises for Chris- 
tianity. 
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